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CHAPTER   I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  multitude  of  new  ideas  and  thinking  which  have  emanated  from 
research  and  writing  in  the  fields  of  linguistics,  psychology,  psycho- 
linguistics,  and  language  arts  generally,  is  one  important  reason  for 
a  new  language  arts  handbook.  Different  and  more  extensive  demands 
are  currently  being  placed  on  the  communicative  abilities  of  children 
and  adults.  The  future  suggests  that  even  greater  demands  will  arise 
in  communication.  This  handbook  and  program  for  the  language  arts  is 
an  attempt  to  present  current  information  and  approaches  to  this  sub- 
ject and  to  provide  a  helpful  resource  to  you. 

The  interim  edition  of  the  Elementary  Language  Arts  Handbook  is 
the  first  step  in  a  series  of  actions  designed  to  meet  the  current 
and  future  communicative  needs  of  our  children  and  to  keep  abreast 
of  present  understandings  in  language  arts.  This  edition  is  a  service 
publication  which  is  planned  to  provide  you,  the  teacher,  with: 

1 .  The  philosophy  of  an  integrated  approach  to  the   total   language 
arts  program.     The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  rationale 
(Chapter  II),  the  curriculum  model  for  communications  (Chap- 
ter III),  the  child  (Chapter  IV),  all  elaborate  this  philo- 
sophy. The  basic  focus  is  on  the  child  as  a  flexible  user 

of  languaqe.  If  language  is  to  be  truly  useful  (functional) 
we  must  begin  with  the  present  experience  and  competence  of 
the  child  and  fit  our  teaching  into  the  natural  language 
situation  which  is  an  integrated,  whole  situation.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  developing  philosophy  is  one  of  total 
integration  of  all  aspects  of  language  arts.  In  this  sense, 
integration  refers  to  the  treatment  of  all  the  communication 
skills  as  closely  interrelated.  There  has  been  a  serious 
attempt  made  to  integrate  all  aspects  of  the  language  arts  - 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing,  etc.,  into 
the  sample  units  and  sample  lessons  in  this  Handbook.  In  a 
lesson  devoted  primarily  to  development  of  listening  skills, 
for  example,  the  skills  of  reading,  speaking,  writing,  view- 
ing, etc.,  would  not  be  ignored;  rather  they  would  be  incor- 
porated as  complementary  forms  of  communication. 

2.  An  extended  development  of  the   language  phase   of  the  program. 
There  are  certain  language  learnings  about  which  teachers 
should  be  knowledgeable  and  about  which  children  should  develop 
some  understanding  during  their  school  experiences.  These 
language  learnings  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  Curriculum 
experiences  which  are  designed  to  help  make  the  objectives 


operational  are  outlined  in  Chapter  VI. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  language  learnings  and  curriculum 
experiences  are  more  oriented  to  the  language  Dhase  of  the 
program  even  though  they  have  strong  integrative  aspects.  For 
example,  there  is  no  attempt  to  develop  a  reading  program  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  This  task,  along  with  others 
dealing  with  sDelling  and  handwriting,  is  being  undertaken  as 
a  oart  of  the  second  step  of  the  ongoing  revision  of  the  lan- 
guage arts  program. 

Until  an  expanded  edition  of  this  Handbook  is  available,  you 
are  urged  to  try  to  extend  the  integration  of  all  the  language 
arts  as  much  as  possible  in  your  day-to-day  teaching.  Such 
integration  will  reduce  unnecessary  repetition  in  aspects  of 
the  program  and  will  more  nearly  accommodate  the  integrative 
nature  of  the  children  you  teach. 

Until  a  further  revision  of  this  language  arts  program,  the 
current  curriculum  publications  in  Reading,  Handwriting,  and 
Spelling  will  remain  in  force.  These  include: 

Reading  -  A  Reading  Handbook  (1968) 

Spelling  -  Program  of  Studies 

Handwriting  -  Interim  Elementary  Curriculum  Guide 

The  current  recommendations  of  materials  in  Reading,  Language 
and  Spelling  as  listed  in  the  Program  of  Studies  will  also 
remain  in  force.  Since  some  of  these  materials  were  not  ori- 
ginally designed  to  facilitate  total  integration,  particularly 
if  one  follows  a  textbook  approach,  some  resourcefulness  in 
using  these  materials  may  be  necessary.  We  welcome  correspon- 
dence from  you  concerning  the  problems  of  integration  as  you 
encounter  them  and  concerning  the  insights  you  gain  as  you 
succeed  in  achieving  some  integration.  These  experiences  will 
provide  helpful  suggestions  to  the  curriculum  committee  as  it 
revises  and  extends  this  program  publication. 


CH  A  PTER   I  I 


A  CURRENT  RATIONALE 


Principles  and  Implications 

Language  study  and  research  over  the  past  few  years  have  produced 
new  insights  and  understandings  in  all  areas  of  language  learning. 
These,  in  turn,  have  caused  educators  to  critically  re-examine  a  number 
of  previously  accepted  practices  in  the  teaching  of  the  language  arts. 
Several  principles  related  to  the  development  of  children's  language, 
and  the  implication  of  these  for  teaching,  are  evident  in  the  literature: 

1.  Language  develops  in  a  classroom  environment  characterized  by 
mutual  respect,  acceptance,  and  trust.  It  is  essential  to 
accept   and  respect   the  language  that  the  child  brings  from 
home  since  his  estimation  of  his  own  worth  is  tied  yery 
closely  to  his  language  and  to  the  language  of  his  parents 
and  peers.  The  child's  speech  is  a  vital  part  of  him;  to 
reject  his  language  is  to  reject  the  child  himself  and  the 
background  which  gives  meaning  to  his  existence.  For  some 
children,  changing  their  language  amounts  to  changing  their 
identity.  Thus,  attempts  to  alter  a  child's  language  in  the 
classroom  may  confuse  him  and  make  him  ill-at-ease,  and  may 
cause  the  child  to  reject  the  school  and  avoid  participation  in 
the  program.  The  more  a  child  retreats  from  using  language, 
the  greater  will  be  the  loss  to  his  total  linguistic  and  think- 
ing development.  Successful  teachers  have  tolerance  for  all 
standards  and  varieties  of  language  and  move  wisely  in  their 
efforts  to  help  children  add  standard  language  as  an  addition- 
al communicative  device  to  the  one  they  bring  with  them. 

2.  In  the  early  years  the  child's  thinking  and  language  ability 
develop  in  his  own  dialect.     If  the  child  speaks  -  and  he 
must  if  there  is  to  be  growth  in  his  thinking,  feeling  and 
concept  development  -  he  must  speak  in  the  language  that  he 
knows.  Thus,  the  oral  language  that  the  young  child  brings 

to  school  must  be  accepted  and  used  in  his  formal  education  as 
much  as  necessary.  Minimal  adjustments  to  school  program  and 
teaching  methods  may  be  required  for  the  child  who  comes  to 
school  with  at  least  receptive  control  of  the  "school  language.1 
Greater  adjustments  will  be  required  for  the  child  who  speaks 
a  language  or  dialect  different  from  the  "standard"  English 
of  the  classroom  and  who  does  not  have  good  receptive  control 
(understanding)  of  that  "standard"  English.  The  acquisition 
of  receptive  and  productive  control  of  the  school  language 
("standard"  English)  becomes  a  deferred  goal  which  is  preceded 
by  the  goal  of  facilitating  initial  learning  in  the  child's  own 
dialect. 


3      Expansion   is  the  key  word  in  the  language  program. 

expansion  of  communicative  need,  expansion  of  exper- 
ience, expansion  of  confidence  in  the  use  of  language, 
expansion  of  conceptual  ability,  expansion  of  control 
over  the  structure  of  language,  expansion  of  vocabulary, 
exnansion  of  the  range  of  languane  that  is  understood, 
expansion  of  the  ranae  of  language  used  in  expression 
and  the  ability  to  communicate  with  many  different 
people.  (9,  165) 

The  school's  maior  concern  is  to  expand   the  language  of  each 
child  — to  give  him  more  language  resources  to  use  as  his  needs 
increase  and  to  help  him  acquire  levels  of  language  appropriate 
for  use  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  How  can  this  be  done? 
Mot,  apparently,  through  attempts  to  immediately  replace  his 
language  with  school  language,  or  by  rules  and  drills,  or  by 
grammatical  analysis  and  classification;  there  is  abundant 
research  to  show  that  this  approach  is  of  little  help  to  most 
children   Rather,  the  child  needs  many  opportunities  to  develop 
language'and  thinking  through  activities  involving  a  feat  deal 
of  talking  and  writing;  through  hearing  language  (listening  to 
stories  read  aloud,  to  records,  to  tapes,  to  speech);  through 
informal  dramatics;  through  games;  through  a  great  deal  of 
reading  in  a  variety  of  situations;  and  through  the-reading 
and  discussing  of  literature  and  poems. 

4   The  extent  and  nature  of  a  child's  experiences   form  the  basis 
'  for  all  his  learning.  But  experiences  alone  are  not  enough; 
the  language  to  make  these  experiences  meaningful  is  also  essen- 
tial  Fducation  takes  place  as  the  experiences  of  the  child 
are  extended;  language  plays  a  vital  role  in  this  extension 
Speech  enables  us  to  symbolize  reality  so  that  we  can  handle 
it  '  As  well,  we  use  talk  to  qo  back  over  our  experiences,  to 
interpret  them,  to  organize  them  and  to  consider  them  in  a  way 
that  we  were  unable  to  while  they  were  taking  place.  If  the 
child  is  to  grow,  he  must  be  given  opportunities  to  enlarge  his 
experiences-including  direct  experiences  and  those  obtained 
vicariously  through  listening,  reading  and  viewing-and  then  be 
niSIn  help  in  finding  and  using  language  to  clarify  and  organize 
his  thinking  and  feeling  about  these  experiences. 

5   The  development  of  both  language  and  thought  begins  in  many  in- 
'  stances  with  talk.      It  is  through  talk-his  own_and  other  s- 
that  the  child  first  learns  to  orgaiiize  his  environment,  to  in- 
terpret his  experiences  and  to  communicate  with  others.  lalK  is 
used  as  a  way  of  coming  to  grips  with  experience  and  it  is  through 
language  that  the  child  develops  his  individual  context  for  the 
events  he  encounters.  In  fact,  throughout  his  life  he  will  use 
language  for  organizing,  interpreting,  and  communicating  - 
whether  he  talks  with  another  individual  or  in  a  small  group,  in 
a  classroom  or  on  the  playground,  with  his  peers  or  with  adults. 
The  school  can  encourage  the  child's  development  through  purpose- 
ful talk  and  can  provide  many  opportunities  for  it  to  take  place. 


6.  Children's  language  is  expanded  primarily  through  active  involve- 
ment  in  language-developing  situations—in  speaking,  listening, 
viewing,  reading  and  writing,  and  through  informal  drama,  mime, 
photography,  art,  tapes,  interviews,  skits—rather  than  through 
passive  learning  about   language.  Because  language  is  learned 
through  active  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  the 
school  can  assist  in  this  development  by  providing  many  real 
opportunities  for  children  to  learn  through  using  their  language 
in  a  wide  range  of  communication  situations. 

7.  The  assumption  that  language  which  deviates  from  the  standard  is 
bad,  sloppy,  incorrect,  or  ineffective  may  interfere  with  the 
effectiveness  of  school  programs.  Such  value  judgements  about 
language  quality  vary  from  time  to  time,  from  situation  to  situa- 
tion, from  one  geographic  region  to  another  and  from  one  socio- 
economic group  to  another.  It  is  more  useful  in  the  language 
arts  program  to  consider  language  in  terms  of  the  appropriateness 
of  an  utterance  for  a  given  purpose  in  a  given  situation.  In- 
formal language  may  be  more  appropriate  with  peers  on  the  play- 
ground; formal  language  may  be  more  appropriate  when  giving  a 
report  to  the  class  or  addressing  the  school  principal.  The 
elementary  language  arts  program  can  give  the  child  language 
experiences  in  many  situations,  and  help  in  developing  and 
judging  language  appropriate  to  each. 

8.  Language  is  used  for  communication,    for  social  and,  personal  de- 
velopment,  and  to  facilitate  thinking.     A  comprehensive  elemen- 
tary school  program  will  provide  increasing  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  all  three  language  functions. 

Communication   of  understanding,  ideas  and  feelings  is  one  of  the 
major  uses  of  language.  The  language  used  in  each  communication 
situation  is  influenced  and  shaped  by  each  of  the  elements  of 
that  particular  situation.  For  example,  the  purpose  or  function 
of  a  communication  might  be  to  establish  contact,  to  greet,  to 
instruct,  to  persuade,  to  explain,  to  organize,  to  entertain, 
to  control;  each  function  elicits  a  different  type  of  language. 
Likewise,  the  context,  which  includes  the  presentor  of  a  message 
and  the  person(s)  to  whom  the  message  is  directed,  will  determine 
the  level  of  language  to  be  used.  Children  need  many  opportuni- 
ties to  gain  competence  in  using  language  in  a  range  of  functions 
and  in  a  variety  of  contexts:  small  peer  groups,  large  peer  groups, 
another  child,  younger  or  older  children,  and  others  outside  the 
school.  Ideas  may  be  expressed  through  oral  language,  written 
language,  charts,  pictures,  mime  and  movement,  music,  etc.,  and 
received  through  listening,  reading  and  viewing.  The  language 
learning  activities  provided  in  the  classroom  should  be  organized 
for  a  balance  which  reflects  the  actual  use  of  language  in  the 
real  world. 

Language  is  used  by  the  individual  for  social  and  personal  de- 
velopment. Through  language,  the  child  explores  his  relations 
with  others  and  his  own  feelings.  He  expresses  his  attitudes 


and  emotions,  and  tries  to  evoke  certain  feelings  in  others. 
Frequently  this  use  of  language  is  a  solitary  one.  The  child 
expresses  ideas  just  for  himself.  The  language  program  should 
provide  opportunities  for  social  and  personal  development 
through  language. 

A  third  use  of  language  is  the  mediation  of  the  thought  process. 
Growth  in  thinking,  to  a  large  extent,  depends  upon  parallel 
growth  in  language,  for  language  is  the  principal  means  of 
classifying  and  organizing  our  experiences.  This  ability  to 
order  experiences  is  essential  if  the  higher  forms  of  thought 
processes  are  to  take  place.  Because  language  and  thought  are 
interdependent,  the  school  program  can  help  the  child  to  extend 
his  thinking  and  language  and  add  meaning  to  his  experiences 
by  providing  many  opportunities  for  using  language  to  compare, 
contrast,  categorize,  discover  relationships,  make  generaliza- 
tions, imagine,  make  judgements,  and  develop  hypotheses. 
This  link  between  thought  and  language  is  most  effectively 
established  in  oral  language  situations. 

Because  language  serves  a  much  wider  function  than  solely  as  a 
communication  device,  the  language  program  must  provide  for 
much  more  than  teaching  the  mechanics  of  pronunciation,  punctu- 
ation, and  spelling  or  knowledge  of  grammar.  These  have  their 
place,  but  in  the  development  of  power  over  language,  we  need 
to  be  more  concerned  with  the  organization  of  ideas,  with 
coherent  thinking  and  with  feelings  free  from  confusion. 

The  communicative  demands  of  the  future  are  not  clearly  discern- 
ible because  many  uncertainties  lie  ahead.  It  seems  evident, 
however,  that  adapting  to  an  even  more  rapidly  changing  world, 
reacting  to  the  bombardment  of  persuasive  speech  and  advertis- 
ing, and  coping  with  loneliness  and  alienation  in  the  midst  of 
crowds  will  become  common  activities  of  people.  The  possession 
of  effective  communication  abilities  will  be  essential  to  every- 
one in  such  an  environment.  Curricula  which  deal  with  the  print 
media  and  ignore  the  world  of  electronic  communications  run 
the  risk  of  preparing  children  for  obsolescence,  particularly 
v^en  television,  radio,  telephones,  cassettes,  movies  and 
stereophonic  records  figure  so  prominently  in  life.  The  school 
must  give  attention  to  developing  in  children  a  multi-media 
literacy.     Reading  and  writing  will  continue  to  be  important 
but  skill  in  oracy,  dramatization,  mime,  filmmaking,  picture 
taking,  videotaping,  audiotaping,  listening,  and  singing  will  be- 
come increasingly  important. 

The  strengthening  of  personal  and  interpersonal  relationships 
through  imnroved  and  extended  communicative  ability  in  children 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  language  arts  program.  Communica- 
tion is  interaction  between  people;  it  is  learned  by  doing. 
It  involves  such  things  as  sharing  ideas  and  feelings,  persuad- 
ing, problem  solving,  friendly  conversing,  planning  Drojects, 
reasoning,  critical  thinking,  and  many  other  activities.  Chil- 


dren  need  many  opportunities  in  the  classroom  to  practice  and 
develop  these  competencies  in  real  and  meaningful  communication 
situations. 


Integration  of  the  Language  Arts 

Integration  within  the  language  arts.  There  is  a  basic  interrela- 
tionship among  the  communication  skills.  All  language  arts  processes 
deal  with  communication   -  the  exchange  of  ideas,  understandings,  and 
feelings.  Through  listening  and  reading  a  child  receives  and  learns  to 
interpret  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others;  through  speaking  and  writing 
he  responds  to  ideas  received  or  expresses  his  own  ideas,  feelings  and 
wishes. 

Listening,  sneaking,  reading  and  writing  have  a  common  language 
base.      For  the  child  who  comes  to  school  with  standard  oral  English, 
a  large  vocabulary,  and  familiarity  with  figurative  and  literary  language, 
learning  to  read  and  write  will  pose  few  problems.  In  cases,  however, 
where  the  child  may  have  control  of  an  informal  language  only,  may  speak 
a  dialect  different  from  school  language,  may  have  little  experience 
with  figurative  language,  may  have  a  less  maturely  developed  language, 
or  may  be  learning  English  as  a  second  language,  the  problems  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  will  be  more  acute.  For  him  oral  language  deve- 
lopment will  be  essential  before  success  in  the  reading,  writing,  and  the 
higher  forms  of  comDrehension  can  be  expected,  especially  if  the  opera- 
tional language  of  the  classroom  is  literary  school  language.  As  well, 
many  language  learnings  can  be  best  developed  in  oral  language  situations. 

All  language  arts  Drocesses  involve  the  child's  storehouse  of  life 
experiences  and  knowledge.      Continued  growth  in  learning  requires  exten- 
sion of  the  child's  experiences,  and  extension  of  the  ability  to  see  re- 
lationships, make  inferences  and  judgements,  and  draw  conclusions  based 
on  these  experiences.  Extension  of  these  thinking  processes  in  listen- 
ing or  oral  language  activities  will  increase  the  child's  ability  to  use 
these  processes  in  a  reading  situation. 

All  four  language  arts  processes  are  essentially  language- thinking  - 
feeling  processes.     Getting  meaning  from  a  spoken  or  written  message, 
while  it  does  depend  on  certain  specific  mechanical  skills  such  as  the 
ability  to  hear  and  the  ability  to  decode,  depends  more  on  having  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  language  used  in  expressing  the  message,  an 
adequate  development  of  the  thinking  or  mental  processes  necessary  to 
comprehend  or  understand  the  message,  and  an  openness  of  mind  and  feel- 
ings to  allow  a  fair  consideration  of  the  message.  "Niensted  (1971) 
points  out  that  a  child  'can  read  only  as  well  as  he  can  think  and  that 
thinking  and  language  usage  are  interdependent  .  .  .  Improving  one  lan- 
guage area  increases  the  potential  for  improving  all  others,  with  the 
quality  of  thinking  being  crucial  to  all.'  "  (10,  250) 


There  are,  of  course,  specific  skills  to  be  developed  in  each  of  the 
language  areas.  Listening  and  speaking  deal  with  oral  language  and  rela- 
ted skills;  reading  and  writing,  while  based  on  oral  language,  reauire  the 
development  of  special  visual  and  motor  skills  related  to  the  recognition, 
perception,  and  production  of  visual  symbols  (print).  Thus,  lessons 
designed  primarily  to  develop  specific  mechanical  skills  in  each  of  the 
language  arts  areas  are  a  necessary  part  of  an  integrated  program.  The 
mechanical  aspects  of  reading  and  writing  may  lend  themselves  to  more 
specific,  though  not  isolated,  teachinq,  but  the  development  of  the  basic 
processes  of  thought  and  emotion  involved  in  comprehending  and  composing 
are  common  to  all  listening,  sneaking,  reading,  and  writing  activities, 
and  can  be  developed  in  integrated  activities.  Because  of  the  interre- 
lated nature  of  all  the  communication  processes,  it  is  logical  and  eco- 
nomical to  develop  these  as  parts  of  closely  related  lessons.  For  ex- 
ample, a  group  of  children  may  read  a  story,  poem  or  play  (reading) 
or  hear  it  read  by  the  teacher,  another  adult  or  an  audiotape  (listening) 
or  watch  a  film  or  videotape  (viewing),  ^roup  discussion  (talking)  may 
follow  during  which  the  pupils  may  share  and  clarify  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  selection  (comprehension).  Individuals  might  then  respond 
further  by  composing  a  poem  (writing),  or  by  preparing  and  presenting 
a  short  skit  (talking,  thinking,  writing,  acting).  This  illustration 
serves  to  indicate  the  principle  of  inteqrated  teachinq,  a  principle 
which  most  teachers  already  recognize  and  practice  to  some  extent. 

Integration  with  other  subjects.  Developing  a  child's  communication 
competency  cannot  be  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  language  arts 
teacher  alone.  Every  teacher  in  each  subject  area   must  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  developing  concepts,  vocabulary  and  thinking  abilities 
in  relation  to  the  specific  subject  being  taught,  as  well  as  in  relation 
to  the  broader  communication  context.  In  your  role  as  language  arts 
teacher,  you  will  want  to  capitalize  on  the  many  opportunities  available 
to  use  material  from  other  subject  areas  as  the  content  for  teaching 
some  of  the  language  skills. 


CHAPTER  Ml 


A  CURRICULUM  MODEL  FOR  COMMUNICATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the 
curriculum  model  of  communication  and  of  the  aims  of  the  elementary 
language  arts.  The  Handbook  follows  a  format  similar  to  the  model  so 
this  overview  may  assist  in  nutting  the  whole  Handbook  in  perspective. 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  MODEL 


Individual  Development 

The  elementarv  language  arts  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  child 
in  becoming  an  independent,  mature  individual  within  society.  The  curri- 
culum model  for  the  lanauage  arts*  recognizes  this  concern  by  placing 
emphasis  on  the  child  throuah  examination  of  the  child's  growth  patterns, 
his  individual  differences,  and  his  integrative  nature. 


Individual  Characteristics 

In  coming  to  understand  the  child,  we  should  recall  that  each  child 
has  physical,  intellectual  and  emotional  characteristics.  Physically, 
the  child  is  multi-sensory,  i.e.  the  world  impresses  itself  on  him 
through  all  his  senses.  He  is  alive  and  learns  through  his  active  in- 
volvement. As  well,  the  child  is  sexual  and  he  or  she  views  the  world 
through  the  eves  of  a  boy  or  girl.  Physical  characteristics  collective- 
ly determine  how  the  child  receives,  processes  and  expresses  impressions 
concerninq  the  environment.  Intellectually,  each  child  is  curious,  crea- 
tive, imaginative  and  logical.  The  intellectual  behavior  of  the  child 
may  be  identified  as  his  ability  to  recall,  comprehend,  apply,  analyze, 
synthesize  and  evaluate.  Emotionally,  each  child's  behaviors  involve 
his  awareness  and  appreciation  of,  and  his  characterization  by  the 
fueling  or  values  which  he  holds  toward  what  he  is  thinking  or  doing. 

The  individual  child,  in  his  efforts  to  develop  his  potential, 
relies  strongly  on  his  ability  to  communicate.  Therefore,  how  he  feels 
about  himself  in  relation  to  his  ability  to  communicate  will  be  a  deter- 
miner of  how  he  will  attempt  to  relate  to  his  social  and  physical  envir- 
onment. Through  communication  the  child  comes  to  know  self  and  others. 
Also  the  perception  of  reality  is  improved.  It  is  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical ,  intellectual  and  emotional  behaviors  that  such 
communication  becomes  possible. 


*Model  appears  on  page  11 
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Language  Growth  Patterns 

In  the  development  of  communication  skills  growth  takes  place  in  the 
receiving,  processing  and  expressing  of  communication.  Further,  the  de- 
velopment occurs  in  cyclical  and  spiral  fashion.  The  following  growth 
patterns  should  be  guides  for  the  selection  of  learning  opportunities 
for  children: 

1.  Fluency  in  communication  is  a  prerequisite  to  controlled 
communication. 

2.  Physical  action  precedes  oral  communication,  which  in  turn 
develops  before  written  exDression. 

3.  Attention  is  often  centred  on  specifics  before  arriving  at 
generalizations,  which  in  turn  are  appropriately  applied. 

4.  Simple  structures  must  be  understood  before  complex  structures. 

5.  Understanding  of  the  concrete  generally  precedes  an  under- 
standing of  abstractions. 

6.  Growth  takes  place  from  one  level  to  multi-level  language. 

7.  Implicit  use  of  language  usually  precedes  explicit  use  of 
language. 

The  above  are  referred  to  as  language  growth  patterns .  That  is,  they 
can  contribute  to  the  children  being  able  to  pattern  the  many  impressions 
which  bombard  them  daily. 

Language  Learnings 

If  children  are  to  be  effective  in  their  communications  with  others 
there  is  value  in  understanding  communication  itself.  Flexibility  in  the 
use  of  language  requires  knowledge  of  the  functions   for  which  language 
is  used,  the  varieties  and  levels  of  language  tasks,    the  variety  of 
contexts   in  which  language  is  used,  and  the  various  modes   of  expression. 
For  example,  discussion  or  dialogue  is  indicative  of  the  oral  mode  of 
expression  while  mime  or  dance  is  suqgestive  of  the  action  mode. 

Comprehending  the  nature  of  communication  modes  is  important.  Chil- 
dren should  come  to  recognize  that  the  language  modes  are  structured 
according  to  arbitrary  convention.  There  is  nothing  in  the  modes  which 
is  inherently  correct,  and  therefore  the  appropriateness  of  their  usage 
is  determined  by  agreements  governing  the  particular  communication  situ- 
ation. For  example,  formal  language  may  not  be  needed  or  used  on  the 
playground;  slang  is  not  usually  used,  except  in  selected  instances,  in 
writing  expository  paragraphs. 

The  nature  of  communication,  e.g.  the  mode  used  and  the  level  of 
acceptability,  is  influenced  by  surrounding  determiners.  The  communica- 
tion capability  of  the  individual  is  a  prime  determiner  and  is  itself 
influenced  by  the  context  in  which  the  communication  takes  place  -  peer 
group,  home,  school,  community  or  media.  The  same  elements  also  place 
restrictions  on  the  acceptability  of  the  communication  or  message  being 
prepared.  There  is  great  variation  in  what  types  of  messages  are  accep- 
table to  persons  in  each  of  these  surrounding  audiences. 
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Children  should  become  aware  of  their  active  role  in  the 
communication  process,  whether  it  be  as  presenters  or  receivers. 
Understanding  of  the  differences  in  the  roles  of  presenter,  pro- 
cessor and  receiver  is  also  necessary  for  effective  communication. 

The  develooment  of  positive  self-images  in  children  is  faci- 
litated if  children  are  aware  that  each  of  them  has  ideas  and 
feelings  that  are  worthy  of  expression  and  that  each  is  able  to 
express  them.  Each  child  can  come  to  know  and  anoreciate  the 
"self"  of  others  through  language.  As  well,  the  perception  of  reality 
and  the  ability  to  shape  one's  environment  are  highly  dependent  upon 
the  understanding  and  use  of  language. 

In  summary,  the  aim  that  the  child  will  come  to  know  himself, 
others  and  his  environment;  and  will  do  this  through  understanding 
and  using  the  communication  process,  the  various  modes  of  language, 
its  determiners  and  styles,  requires  the  interrelationship  of  these 
things  in  the  curriculum.  Such  a  curriculum  will  give  pupils  learn- 
ing opportunities  which  broaden  intellectual,  emotional  and  physical 
behaviors  in  the  receiving,  processing  and  expressing  of  communication, 
Thought  is  recognized  in  this  curriculum  as  mediator  among  these 
three  elements  of  communication. 


Curriculum  Experiences 

All  the  senses,  individually  and  collectively,  should  be  given 
opportuntiy  for  appropriate  development  in  the  receiving  of  communi- 
cations or  impressions  from  the  environment.  The  translation  of  im- 
pressions so  received  should  become  the  content  which  children  will 
process  thought  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  During  the  processing 
of  communications  they  will  organize  the  message,  select  the  code  in 
which  the  message  will  be  expressed,  and  prepare  the  expression  of 
the  message.  In  expressing,  children  again  should  be  given  opportuni- 
ties to  use  speaking,  writing,  moving,  singing  or  drawing  as  forms 
of  conveying  the  message. 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

The  objectives  for  the  language  arts  arise  out  of  the  foregoing 
model  and  the  aims  of  elementary  education.  The  aim  of  elementary 
education  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  children  to  develop  their 
potential  and  to  improve  and  enjoy  the  social  and  physical  environment, 
Communication,  which  is  the  ability  to  receive,  process  and  express 
impressions  from  the  environment,  is  essential  to  this  development. 
Therefore,  language  arts  should  provide  opportunities  for  children: 

1.  to  actively  experience  language. 

2.  to  become  flexible  users  of  lanquage  by: 

(a)  developing  competencies  in  receiving  information 
(critically)  through  listening,  reading,  viewing, 
touching,  tasting,  smelling; 
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(b)  developing  abilities  in  processing  communications 
through  thinking,  feeling  and  acting; 

(c)  developing  fluency  in  expressing  ideas  and  feelings 
through  oral  language,  written  language,  movement 
(gestures,  creative  drama),  music  and  art; 

(d)  developing  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  our  language 
and  our  literary  heritage; 

(e)  understanding  the  communication  process  as  well  as  their 
role  as  receivers,  processors  or  expressors  in  that 
process. 

3.  to  develop  their  fullest  potential  as  human  beings  through 
effective  communication. 


C  HA  PTE  R  IV 


THE  CHILD 


A  knowledge  of  child  development  is  essential  to  the  designing 
of  a  communication-based  language  arts  program.   In  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  child's  total  development,  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
parallel  growth  in  language  as  the  child  matures.  A  brief  review  of 
the  maturation  in  the  child's  orientation  to  his  world  is  thus  presented. 
This  review  will  then  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  how  word  meaning  and 
language  are  acquired  as  the  child  matures. 


The  Child's  View  of  the  World 

As  the  child  grows,  he  changes  in  the  way  he  experiences  his 
environment.  Initially  egocentric,  the  child  develops  the  capacity  to 
be  objective  ,  and  thus  indicates  his  ability  to  evaluate  experience  out- 
side himself.  This  continuum  of  development  is  shown  in  the  child's 
behavior  in  several  ways.  The  young  child  expresses  only  one  point  of 
view  about  the  things  that  happen  within  his  ken  -  his  own.  He  cannot 
conceive  of  an  experience  being  other  than  as  he  thinks  it  to  be. 
Because  of  this  belief,  he  feels  it  unnecessary  to  set  the  stage  for 
communication;  he  simply  assumes  that  the  listener  shares  his  context, 
and  so  just  presents  the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  If  he  is  receiving 
ideas  from  others,  he  simply  translates  them  into  his  own  familiar 
setting. 

As  the  child  moves  into  the  middle  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
he  becomes  less  egocentric.  He  can  begin  to  understand  that  there  is 
more  than  one  way  of  interpreting  experience.  Other  expressions  of 
reality  which  he  first  begins  to  appreciate  usually  come  from  his  peer 
group.  Because  the  child  has  become  aware  that  different  children  have 
different  ideas  related  to  an  experience,  he  is  challenged  to  make  his 
ideas  more  explicit.  He  assumes  less  that  his  context  of  communication 
is  understood  by  his  peers,  and  begins  to  look  for  supportive  detail 
in  both  his  reception  and  expression  of  ideas. 

As  he  matures  in  both  years  and  experience,  he  normally  increases 
i.i  his  capacity  to  be  objective.  He  not  only  appreciates  that  there 
are  many  points  of  view  from  which  an  event  can  be  observed,  but  he 
assumes  a  variety  of  roles,  and  begins  to  interpret  correctly  these 
different  points  of  view.  He  is  much  more  selective,  therefore,  in  the 
details  he  chooses  to  communicate  because  he  has  reached  the  cautious 
realization  that  they  present  a  point  of  view  which  may  be  challenged 
by  his  peers  as  well  as  by  his  superiors. 

A  second  significant  way  in  which  the  child  changes  over  the  years 
is  found  in  his  processing  of  experience:  he  moves  from  a  physical 
exploration  of  a  concrete   world  to  the  mental  discovery  of  abstract 
ideas.  The  young  child  depends  on  active  manipulation  of  the  things 
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in  his  environment  in  order  to  receive  ideas.  All  of  his  thoughts 
have  concrete  referents.  Even  when  he  thinks  of  "hate"  and  "love"  it  is 
in  terms  of  concrete  actions.  The  raw  material  of  his  language,  then, 
must  come  from  his  narrow  and  limited  personal  experience  with  his 
world.  The  ideas  he  communicates  are  given  in  terms  of  the  concrete, 
the  real  things  that  have  happened  to  him. 

The  normal  middle  child  can  move  beyond  the  concrete  whenever 
his  basic  ideas  have  become  wery   familiar  to  him.  Concrete  concepts 
that  he  has  been  building  since  he  was  wery  young  can  now  begin  to  be 
understood  in  semi -abstract  pictures  or  models  which  represent 
experience.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  begin  to  experience  new  ideas, 
especially  more  abstract  ones  (such  as  bravery)  still  through  observing 
active,  concrete  examples.  As  he  moves  beyond  mere  identification  of 
each  concrete  referent,  relationships  between  these  basics  become 
important  to  him,  and  it  is  at  this  age  that  the  child  begins  his 
struggle  to  make  relationships  explicit.  Often  at  this  stage  he  merely 
relates  two  ideas  with  "and"  since  he  is  not  aware  of  more  precise 
words  and  relationships. 

The  older  child  can  thus  begin  to  explore  ideas  just  by  "thinking 
about"  them.  This  he  can  do  whenever  his  previous  experience  provides 
an  adequate  base,  when  he  has  long  explored  a  number  of  ideas  in 
their  concrete  form,  and  in  concrete  representation.  Through  his 
experience  in  establishing  simple  relationships  among  things,  he  now 
begins  to  abstract  more  complex  commonalities  that  relate  categories 
of  experience.  He  can  even  create  some  relationships  between  opposite 
ideas,  such  as  "hate"  and  "love,"  that  are  highly  abstract.  He  can 
explore  the  future,  which  exists  only  in  language.  As  with  the 
younger  child,  however,  whenever  an  idea  is  new  or  highly  abstract,  a 
concrete  base  must  be  built  in  order  to  accomplish  full  understanding. 
In  communicating  with  others,  one  can  expect  the  child,  in  both 
reception  and  expression,  to  include  both  the  overall  generalization 
and  appropriate  supporting  detail. 

A  third  element  of  change  rests  in  the  time  and  space   nature  of 
the  (.-iid's  experience:  the  young  child  expresses  the  here  and  now  of 
his  world  while  the  older  child  moves  out  to  other  times  and  places. 
Though  these  captions  may  have  become  trite  through  frequent  use  as 
unit  headings,  they  retain  their  cogency  in  explaining  the  child's 
view  of  his  world.  Since  the  young  child  is  egocentric  and  dependent 
on  the  concrete,  he  can  experience  only  what  is  happening  now.  Thus, 
in  the  time  dimension,  his  experiences  remain  specific  and  discrete. 
Since  he  evaluates  and  thus  expresses  as  a  loosely  related  series  of 
events,  his  early  efforts  at  communication  are  packaged  in  like  manner. 
His  story,  and  most  of  his  communication  is  in  narrative  form,  comes 
out  as  an  episodic  catalogue  of  events. 

From  the  simple  "here  and  now"  the  child  moves  to  being  able  to 
experience  and  thus  express  events  more  objectively,  and  in  other  than 
the  concrete  "now."  Pictures  can  call  to  mind  experience  related  to 
his  present  task.  He  can  accumulate  personal  experience  using  the 
recent  past  to  enhance  the  present,  and  he  can  take  advantage  of  the 
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experience  of  others,  relating  their  points  of  view  to  his  own, 
expecially  if  he  is  able  to  identify  with  that  particular  vicarious 
experience.  Often  this  developing  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  broader 
experience  in  communicating  with  others  leads  the  child  into  a  profusion 
of  detail.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  choose  only  that  which  relates  to 
a  particular  idea  and  his  stories  develop  too  many  themes. 

The  older  child  has  more  experience  to  relate  -  experience  from 
the  past,  present,  and  future;  experience  set  in  many  contexts.  This 
child  can  cope  with  the  reception  of  unfamiliar  ideas  as  long  as  he 
can  bring  some  of  his  own  experience  to  bear  on  them.  He  does  not  have 
to  have  experienced  the  new  idea  totally.  If  his  own  experience  is  in 
some  ways  similar,  he  can  begin  to  take  meaning  from  a  presentation  by 
others.  His  expression  of  ideas,  relating  firsthand  and  secondary 
experience,  is  likely  to  focus  on  a  few  selected  topics,  elaborating 
them.  Since  he  has  so  much  he  can  tell,  he  must  choose  just  a  few  ideas 
that  seem  most  important. 

A  fourth  element  of  change  in  the  child  relates  to  his  affective 
interpretation  of  reality.      Initially,  the  child  has  only  one  way 
of  viewing  the  world,  a  uniquely  personal  way.  The  older  child  is 
able  to  and  does  maintain  this  self-involvement  even  as  he  develops 
the  capacity  to  be  more  objective.  All  intake  and  expression  of 
experience  by  the  young  child  are  permeated  by  his  own  feelings.  The 
middle  child  also  views  his  experience  in  a  strongly  personal  vein, 
even  though  he  can  understand  and  express  the  points  of  view  of  his 
peers.  The  older  child's  view  of  the  world  is  more  consciously 
developed,  since  he  has  built  it  through  broader  experience  and  greater 
impact  with  other  points  of  view.  If  the  child  has  been  able  to 
maintain  a  positive  self-image,  he  will  bring  this  personal  view  to  the 
reception  of  ideas,  and  will  thus  be  able  to  interpret  himself  to  others. 


Language  Development 

As  the  child's  experience  broadens  and  he  views  his  environment 
m  different  ways  so  also  does  his  method  of  communication  of  that 
experience  change.  In  particular,  his  ability  to  attach  meaning  to 
words  changes,  and  he  thus  acquires  an  understanding  of  more  complex 
language  structures  with  which  to  convey  more  precise  meaning. 

Word  Meaning.  Four  ways  in  which  this  growth  in  word  meaning 
develops  can  be  identified.  Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  generally, 
and  then  illustrated  in  child  language. 

First,  as  the  child  gets  older  he  can  observe  and  label  an 
increasing  number  of  oriterial  properties   of  objects  and  events.  The 
youngest  child  attends  to  the  physical  attributes  of  color,  texture, 
and  size.  As  the  child  gains  in  age  and  experience  he  also  becomes 
consciously  sensitive  to  smell,  taste,  sound,  shape,  and  volume.  He 
learns  that  any  object  or  situation  can  be  described  in  terms  of  all 
its  physical  attributes.  Similarly,  there  is  growth  in  the  connotative 
or  unique  personal  meanings  that  a  child  can  attach  to  an  object. 
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While  he  might  initially  be  able  to  experience  only  happiness  or  anger, 
he  later  experiences  other  reactions,  such  as  fear,  disgust  and  shame, 
in  relation  to  the  things  in  his  environment.  He  also  identifies  more 
aesthetic  qualities  of  things  (beauty,  ugliness),  more  varieties  of 
physical  actions  (to  gallop,  to  slither)  and  more  functional  attributes 
(things  to  be  eaten,  things  to  be  ridden)  as  his  experience  broadens. 
In  short,  he  learns  to  attend  to,  and  to  label  the  many  criterial 
properties  of  persons,  objects,  actions,  and  events. 

Second,  the  child's  label  for  any  criterial  property  becomes 
move  -precise   as  he  differentiates  shades  of  meaning.  The  youngest 
child  experiences  things  simply.  Therefore,  he  has  need  only  of  words 
at  the  ends  of  any  continuum  of  meaning.  Round  and  square  will  do 
nicely  to  describe  shape.  Rough  and  smooth  adequately  define  texture. 
Happy  and  sad  describe  his  range  of  feeling.  However,  greater  experience 
with  the  world  helps  the  middle  child  to  differentiate  along  this 
continuum  of  meaning.  He  identifies  a  difference  mid-way  between  rough 
and  smooth;  his  first  expression  of  this  difference  may  be  spartan  and 
awkward  -  "sorta  rough,  kinda  smooth  like"  -  or  wordy  -  "Well,  it's 
not  really  rough  and  not  really  smooth."  What  is  important  is  that 
he  has  differentiated  the  extremes  of  meaning  and  attempted  to  qualify. 
Through  further  experience  and  observation  of  how  others  label  a 
particular  aspect  of  meaning,  he  acquires  a  standard  label,'  or  creates 
his  own  metaphor  to  express  his  meaning.  Thus,  one  shade  of  blue  may 
be  labelled  simply  "blue"  by  the  youngest;  "light  blue"  or  "kinda  blue" 
by  the  middle  group;  and  "sky-blue"  or  "azure"  by  the  oldest  ones.  The 
youngest  may  use  "happy,"  the  middle  "real  happy,"  and  the  oldest 
"joyful." 

Third,  each  word  becomes  move  genevalized;   it  has  increasing 
application  to  more  objects,  in  more  contexts,  in  more  time  frames,  and 
from  more  physical  points  of  view.  The  term  "writing  instrument"  may 
be  applied  initially  only  to  wooden  pencils  which  can  be  sharpened  in 
a  pencil  sharpener.  Then,  crayons  and  chalk  acquire  equivalent 
meaninq.  Unusual  writing  instruments  can  next  be  included  in  the  more 
general  understanding  of  the  term:  grease  pencils  that  mark  only  on 
glass  or  plastic,  sticks  that  write  on  magic  slates,  typewriters  that 
strike  keys  against  a  ribbon. 

Fourth,  as  the  child  differentiates  and  generalizes  his  experience 
he  builds  a  vepevtoive  of  expvessions   relating  to  any  single  element 
of  meaning.  The  small  child  may  have  only  one  way  of  describing  a 
particular  color,  whereas  the  older  child  retains  each  earlier  means 
of  expression  while  he  also  accumulates  new  ones.  The  child  gains 
power  in  communication  when  he  can  choose  not  only  the  most  appropriate 
way  of  expressing  meaning  to  achieve  his  purpose,  but  can  also 
accurately  interpret  the  experience  of  others  as  they  use  varied 
expressions  in  their  speech  or  writing. 

To  examine  these  aspects  of  growth  in  word  meaning,  the  word 
"horse"  was  utilized  in  order  to  investigate  the  total  meaning  that 
children  at  four  different  age  levels  might  give  to  it  (Figure  1). 
The  children's  responses  to  the  word  are  analyzed  in  five  categories: 
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properties j    synonyms ,    connotations,    class  names   and  contexts.      The 
responses  revealed  a  common  characteristic:  that  children  at  every 
level  tend  to  observe  and  label  a  common  property  of  size.      The 
important  difference  at  various  levels  lies  in  the  graduated  recognition 
that  size  is  relative.  This  is  shown  in  the  upper  age  levels  in  the 
qualification  made  of  a  word  such  as  "big"  through  use  of  comparison 
(as  big  as...)  or  modification  (sorta  big),  or  by  the  use  of  a  more 
precise  word  (huge).  The  older  child  offered  more  general  ideas:  the 
generalization  that  the  horse  is  used  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
By  contrast,  the  younger  child  expressed  more  specific  and  separate 
instances  of  this  concept.  Thus,  the  greater  repertoire  that  an  older 
child  has  available  for  communicating  any  idea  is  shown  simply  in  the 
increased  number  of  synonyms  that  he  has  for  any  concept. 


FIGURE  1 
CHILDREN'S  MEANING  FOR  HORSE 

Properties 

Level  -  a  black  one 

1  -  hair 

-  legs  -ride  it         -walk 

Level  -  big3  high 

2  -  brown,  white 

-  long  tails,    4  feet,   whiskery  things  on  their  necks 

-  walk,   run,   gallop 

-  ride    'em 

-  (demonstrates  noise) 

Level  -  kinda  big,   some  are  little 

3  -  brown,  white,   spotted,   kinda  blonde 

-  some  have  short  tails,   usually   long  though,   manes 

-  trot,   gallop,   some  do  fancy  steps 

-  work,   pull  things,   ride    'em 

-  makes  a  sort  of  snorting  noise   (demonstrates) 

Level  -  big  compared  to     ponies,   small  compared  to  elephants; 

4  tall  -  measure  height  in  hands  -  about  4  hands  high 

-  many  colour  combinations;   colour  often  indicates  what  kind 
of  horse  it  is 

-  manes   (sometimes  braided) ;   hooves-shod; 

-  walk,   gallop,    trot,   canter,   fight  with  teeth  and  hooves 

-  used  for  work,   entertainment,    transportation 


Connotation 


Level  -  nice 
1 
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Level  -  soary 

2  -  neat 

-  yech 

-  stinks 

-  nice 

Level  -  sometimes  scary 

3  -  nice  if  they  just  stand  still! 

-  the  ones  I've  seen  are  friendly 

Level  -  can  be  mean  if  mistreated 

4  -  brave   (like  Black  Beauty) 

-  depends  on  what  kind  of  horse  it  is 


Synonyms 


Level 

1 

Level 
2 

Level 
3 

Level 
4 


-  horsie 


-  horse 


-  horse 


colt 


pony 


pony 


colt 


horse 3    "cheval",   nag 
ploughhorse y   beast  of  burden 
stallion  pony  mare 


Shetland 


Level  -  horse 
1 


Class  Name 


Level  - 
2 


horse 
-  young=  colt3   pony 


animal 
lion       cat       elephant 


Level 
3 


horse 

S      \ 

work  ride 


animal 


donkey 
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Level  - 

4 


mammal 


work 


hoofed 


horse 

'         \ 

ride 


Quarter  Horse 
Tennessee  Walker 
Palomino 


Contexts 


Level 
1 

Level 
2 


Level 
3 


Level 
4 


-  at  Story  land  Zoo 


on  my  Grandpa 's  farm 

a  horse  at  Story  land 

Stampede 

my  brother  in  Grade  6  knows  a  girl  who  has  one 


-  on  farms 


pasture 
barn 


here,   Texas 
eircus 

riding  stable 
TV         


-  farms 

-  show  ring 

-  use  in  past 


Cowboy  stories 
Parades 


Warriors 
Robin  Hood 


historical  development 

all  over  the  world }   not  on  the  moon 


The  role  of  experience  in  building  meaning  is  even  more  clearly 
revealed  in  a  second  experiment  in  which  children  at  three  levels  gave 
responses  to  the  assignment,  "Tell  me  all  you  can  about  pollution, 
about  bravery."     (Level  1  children  gave  no  response  here.) 
Pollution,  though  having  many  concrete  referents,  is  essentially 
abstract.  Bravery  is  an  even  more  highly  abstract  concept.  Observe 
how  children  revert  to  less  mature  meaning  strategies  as  they  attempt 
to  communicate  at  more  abstract  levels  (Figure  2). 


Level  2 
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FIGURE  2 
CHILDREN'S  MEANINGS  FOR  POLLUTION   AND  BRAVERY 
Pollution 


Child  1 

-  (Shook  his  head) 

-  (Q.  Do  you  know  the  word?) 

-  No 

Child  2 

-  I  don't  know  what  pollution  is. 

-  (Have  you  ever  seen  it?) 

-  In  the  garbage  and  on  the  streets  and  in  the  alleys. 

-  Kleenex  boxes  and  dirt  and  mud. 

Child  3 

-  Bad  for  the  air. 
-Not  nice. 

-  Smells  bad. 

-  Lots  of  garbage  around  in  the  air  and  around  the  earth. 

-  Pollution  on  roads  and  in  water. 

-  I  do  not  like  pollution. 

Child  4 

-  You  shouldn't  throw  garbage  around. 

-  Pollution  is  garbage. 

-  If  somebody  has  a  chocolate  bar  and  they  want  to  eat  it 
on  the  way  home  from  school  they  should  just  keep  the 
wrapper  and  put  it  in  their  pocket  till  they  get  home. 


Bravery 

Child  1 

-  (Shook  his  head) 

-  (Have  you  ever  heard  it  before?) 

-  Not  quite. 

Child  2 

-  To  be  strong  and  brave. 

Child  3 

-  What? 

-  (Bravery.     Do  you  know  what  it  is?) 

-  Yeahs   but  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it. 

-  (Try). 

-  Okay.      They  can  do   lots  of  things  that  other  people  can't. 

-  Because  they  're  a   lot  braver. 

-  Say .. .I'm  a  lot  braver  than  a  gerbil.     And  a  lot  smarter  too. 


Level  3 
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Child  4 

-  What's  that  mean? 

-  You're  strong. . .you  got  big  muscles   like  Ken  on  the  Barbie 
doll. 

-  Fighting  with  a  bear. . .with  bare  hands. 

-  Cavemen  were  strong. 


Pollution 


Child  1 

-  Pollution  is  in  the  air,   in  water. 
-All  over  the  world. 

-  No  one   likes  it  so  they  try  to  fight  it. 

-  Dirt. 

Child  2 

-  Well3   everybody  says  you  can  die  from  pollution. 

-  Quite  a  lot  of  pollution  dropped  every  day. 

-  Cars  make  pollution. 

-  Buses  make  pollution. 

-  Trains  make  pollution. 

-  Planes  make  pollution. 

-  Our  voices  make  sound  pollution. 

-  It's  pieces  of  paper }   smoke 3   and  stuff  like  that  people  drop. 

-  It's  bad  for  your  health. 

Child  3 

-  Nobody  is  really  trying  to  fight  pollution. 

-  Biggest  problem  in  the  world. 

-  Animals  won't  live  with  pollution. 

-  Should  advertise  it  more  on  TV. 

-  Makes  mountains  look  horrible. 

-  In  the  schoolyard. 

-  Pollution  is  a  great  big  mess  of  paper  and  junk  and  dogs 
don't  help  that  much  because  they  tip  garbage  cans  over. 


Bravery 

Child  1 

-  It  's   like  jumping  off  a  cliff  into  some  water. 

Child  2 

-  Bravery  is  being  brave. 

-  Strong  people  are  brave. 

-  Policemen  are  brave. 

Child  3 

-  Bravery  is   like  you  stood  up  and  fought  with  a  bear  or 
something . 
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-  If  you  don't  like  fighting  just  tet  somebody  -push  you  in  the 
mouth  or  something . 

-  It's  not  easy  to  have. 

-  Some  heroes  have  bravery. 

-  It's  not  important. 


Pollution 

Child  1 

-  Cars  make  pollution,   exhausts. 

-  And  buses  and  power  plants. 

-  And  people  they  throw  stuff  into  the  river. 

Child  2 

-  Sorta  smelly  and  dirty. 

-  Can't  live  without  havin'  it  now. 

-  Factories  make  pollution. 

-  We  make  pollution  by  throwing  stuff  into  rivers,   havin' 
fires . 

-  Some  kinds  of  pollution  we  can't  see. 

-  Sorta  kills  things. 

-  Sorta  a  gas  pollution. 

-  Makes  weather  change.  .  .grows  hotter. 

Child  3 

-  Not  very  good  to  breathe. 

-  There  's  quite  a  bit  of  it. 

-  You  should  get  rid  of  it. 

-  Comes  from  garbage. 

-  It's  everywhere  -  all  over  the  world. 

-  They're  trying  to  stop  it. 

-  Caused  by  cars  and  the  chemicals  they  use. 

Child  4 

-  Mostly  made  by  man. 

-  Smoke }   dirt. 

-  Water  pollution,   noise  pollution,   air  pollution. 


Bravery 

Child  1 

-  Somebody  does  something  that's  heroic.      They  do  something 
that  deserves  gratitude. 

Child  2 

-  Not  really  afraid. 

-  You  don't  mind  gettin'  hurt. . .you  sorta  expect  to  be  hurt. 

-  You  like  exploring. . . 

-  You  don't  hide  very  much. 

-  Michael's  pretty  brave. . .a  big  guy  in  my  class. 
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Child  3 

-  You  should  be  brave. 

-  Like  if  you  meet  a  bear  you  should  be  brave 3   you  shouldn't 
oust  stand  there  so  he  could  get  you3   you  should  hide  or 
something . 


Language  Structure.  Concomitant  with  the  expansion  of  experience 
and  meaning  is  the  expansion  of  grammatical  structures  to  convey  that 
meaning.  Six  ways  that  change  is  apparent  in  the  acquisition  of 
language  structure  are  discussed  and  illustrated  below. 

First,  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  language 
produced.  The  total  length  of  any  communication  increases.  There  is 
also  an  increase  in  the  length  of  communication  units  or  sentences. 
Thus,  within  any  single  communication,  such  as  a  story,  the  maturing 
child  includes  more  communication  units,  and  more  of  those  units  are 
longer. 

Second,  the  child  moves  from  the  sole  use  of  simple  sentence 
patterns  to  expansion  of  the  units   within  the  basic  patterns.  The 
younger  child  can  express  the  total  of  his  ideas  within  a  simple 
sentence:  "The  boy  hit  the  ball."  As  the  child  gains  in  experience 
and  observes  more  shades  of  meaning  he  needs  a  more  complex  unit  to 
express  that  meaning,  so  the  basic  pattern  is  expanded:  "The  red-haired 
boy  with  the  bat  swiftly  hit  the  bullet-like  ball." 

Within  this  second  category,  elaborated  sentence  patterns  carry 
more  elaborate  information,  and  usually  the  information  becomes  more 
densely  packed.  There  are  three  important  ways  in  which  the  child 
learns  to  elaborate  his  ideas. 

a.  More  precise  words  are  substituted  for  nouns  and  verbs.  This 
is  a  major  kind  of  growth  seen  in  maturing  children.  As  they  develop 
more  precise  meaning,  they  substitute  words  that  express  meaning  more 
precisely.  In  the  expression  "The  man  came  out  of  the  building,"  they 
substitute  verbs  like  "walked"  or  "ran."  Instead  of  "man"  they  specify 
"grocer,"  "father,"  or  "tramp." 

b.  Ideas  are  combined.  Instead  of  using  two  discrete  simple 
units,  the  older  child  has  the  option  of  embedding  ideas.  Thus, 
"The  boy  hit  the  ball,"  and  "The  boy  had  red  hair,"  are  combined  into 
"The  red-haired  boy  hit  the  ball." 

c.  Ideas  are  modified.  The  noun  "boy"  is  modified  by  "big,"  or 
is  given  the  attribute  of  red-hair  in  a  phrase  "with  red  hair"  or 
the  attribute  of  strong  muscles  in  a  relative  clause  "who  had  strong 
muscles."  The  verb  "hit"  is  modified  by  "hard,"  or  "with  all  his  power,' 
or  "swiftly."  Some  maturing  children  also  naturally  use  an  additive 
method  of  modification:  "The  car  went  down  the  road,  roaring,  kicking 
up  the  dust,  as  fast  as  an  airplane." 

Third,  the  child  grows  in  his  ability  to  communicate  action  through 
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inflection   for  tense.  Immature  communications  are  expressed  as  if 
they  are  happening  now,  in  the  present  tense.  Control  is  soon 
established  over  past  and  present  tense,  and  these  are  used  consistently 
in  communicating  familiar  ideas.  The  child  then  moves  to  control  over 
past,  present  and  future  tenses,  and  then  to  the  flexible  manipulation 
of  tense  within  a  communication.  For  example,  the  mature  child  may 
tell  a  story  in  past  tense,  but  keep  dialogue  in  present  tense. 

Fourth,  the  context  of  ideas  and  their  interrelationships  becomes 
increasingly  more  explicit   as  the  child  grows  older.  The  chronology 
of  a  story  can  be  made  explicit  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  young 
child,  but  cause  and  effect  (a  more  difficult  concept)  is  communicated 
mainly  by  sequence.  To  indicate  time,  the  child  has  a  choice  of  a 
clause,  "When  I  was  doing  the  dishes,"  or  a  phrase,  "after  school," 
or  a  transitional  word,  "next."  Cause,  on  the  other  hand,  is  left  to 
the  receiver's  inference.  The  two  related  elements  are  simply  presented 
together.  Children  in  the  middle  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
indicate  cause  by  both  sequence  and  the  use  of  subordinating  conjunctions. 
Conditional  relationships  appear  in  explicit  form  only  in  the  writing 
of  the  older  children. 

Fifth,  the  maturing  child  shows  an  increasing  use  of  organizational 
units   within  a  communication.  Older  children  reveal  relationships 
of  ideas  by  the  use  of  paragraphs  and  punctuation  to  set  off  dialogue. 

Sixth,  the  maturing  child  selects  more  appropriate  structures^ 
and  is  able  to  vary  them  deliberately  to  achieve  a  variety  of  purposes. 
He  is  able  to  do  so  because  of  the  larger  repertoire  of  language 
concepts  available  to  him.  Maturation  brings  a  growth  in  understanding 
and  utilization  of  grammatical  structures  as  reflected  in  the  child's 
expression  of  ideas  as  well  as  in  his  ability  to  process  ideas 
presented  by  others. 

An  illustration  of  successive  stages  in  acquisition  of  language 
structure  follows  (Figure  3).  Six  written  stories  illustrate  children's 
changing  ability  to  convey  more  complex  ideas  as  they  mature.  The 
structures  indicated  will,  in  all  likelihood,  appear  first  in  speech, 
and  Lnen  in  writing. 

Comments  on  each  story  presented  draw  attention  to  significant 
structural  features,  and  also  to  the  way  in  which  the  stories  reflect 
changing  levels  of  psychological  development. 
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BILLY 

1.  Specific,  discrete  experience  is  presented  in  simple  sentence 
patterns,  with  little  modification  or  subordination. 

2.  An  egocentric  view  of  Jasper  Park  is  presented:  "my"  experience 
in  the  park. 

3.  The  beginnings  of  explicit  relationships  in  ideas  is  shown  in  the 
use  of  the  coordinate  predicate.  Here  "and"  is  used  to  categorize 
experience:  animals  (birds  and  bears),  plants  (trees  and  pine 
cones),  play  equipment  (slides  and  swings),  objects  (garbage  cans 
and  stools).  Note  too  that  Billy's  concept  of  a  stool  is  somewhat 
generalized.  Stools  are  to  "sit  on,"  they  exist  for  this  purpose 
independent  of  Billy. 

4.  Specific  labels  are  used:  pinecones,  swings,  slide,  garbage  can. 

5.  One  adjectival  is  used  -  "nice."  Perhaps  in  previous  stories  Billy 
used  no  adjectival s,  so  that  "nice,"  though  imprecise,  shows 
progress. 

6.  Note  the  beginning  inference  about  the  use  of  apostrophes. 

7.  The  story  is  told  in  the  present  tense,  correctly  used. 
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MARY  JEAN 

1.  Ideas  are  more  complex,  so  basic  sentence  patterns  are  expanded. 

A  three-element  coordinate  predicate  is  used  in  the  last  sentence: 
"in  the  bedrooms,  the  kitchen  and  the  living  room."  Ideas  and 
sentences  are  added  by  the  use  of  "and"  :  "Mother  heard  her 
crying  and  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter." 

2.  More  mature  relationships  are  expressed.  The  element  of  chrono- 
logical time  is  expressed  through  the  use  of  "when"  and  "while" 

clauses:  "when  father  was ,"  "while  I'm  in  the  living  room." 

Mary  Jean  leaves  implicit   a  causal  relationship  in  the  sentence, 
"Kitty  was  happy."  She  assumes  a  shared  context,  and  knows  that 
her  reader  will  understand  that  Kitty  was  happy  because  she  was 
rescued  from  the  spaghetti.  She  expresses  in  one  sentence  the 
ideas  that  "Mother  found  Kitty"  and  "Kitty  was  in  the  spoon"  by 
use  of  another  relative  clause  using  "that." 

3.  Mary  Jean  is  becoming  aware  of  the  points  of  view  of  others,  but 
her  story  still  comes  through  very  much  as  Mary  Jean  alternately 
taking  the  roles  of  the  kitten,  the  mother,  and  the  father. 

4.  Specific  labels  are  used:  cooking,  happy,  living  room.  The 
verbs  used  are  much  more  specific  than  those  used  by  Billy. 

5.  Mary  Jean  uses  one  single-word  adjective:  big   spoon. 

6.  Examine  Mary  Jean's  longest  sentence.  Note  how  many  ideas  she 
has  incorporated  into  it. 

7.  Note  the  beginning  use  of  dialogue  in  the  story. 

8.  The  story  is  told  in  the  past  tense,  consistently  controlled, 
except  for  the  appropriate  shift  of  tense  in  the  quotation. 
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LON 

1.  Lon  is  able  to  adopt  a  point  of  view  other  than  his  own.  He 
makes  generalizations:  people  don't  scratch  on  doors,  but  fat 
people  and  animals  both  suffer  when  they  have  to  move  quickly. 

2.  This  story  is  the  first  of  the  three  to  express  a  causal 
relationship  explicitly:  "Dad  told  everybody  to  move  because  he 
was  a  bad  shot." 

3.  Lon  also  expresses  other  relationships  between  his  ideas.  He 
uses  words  such  as  meanwhile,  when,  but,  while,  and  then,  all 
with  fair  precision. 

4.  We  see  the  first  use  of  other  than  time-frame  adverbs:  "he 
opened  the  door  a  crack,"  "fell  head  over  heels." 

5.  In  one  expression,  Lon  uses  an  intensifies  "one  very   cold 
winter." 

6.  Note  the  piling  up  of  single-word  adjectives:  strange,  scratching 
noise;  nice  soft  wolverine  skin  rug. 
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CATHERINE 

1.  Catherine  tells  her  story  in  a  more  detached  manner.  She  steps 
aside  and  lets  Jim  speak. 

2.  Note  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  time  is  expressed. 

3.  Note  the  precision  of  words:  thaw,  cage,  clawing,  burst. 

4.  Note  the  inference  about  the  use  of  commas  in  coordinate 
predicates.   (Has  she  just  become  aware  of  this?) 

5.  Here  we  have  a  new  way  of  modifying  a  noun:  "man  with  an  urge 
to  kill"  (phrase  following  a  noun).  In  addition,  she  continues 
to  pile  up  adjectives,  and  utilizes  "nice"  in  a  generalized  way. 

6.  Catherine  uses  greatly  expanded  sentence  patterns,  indicating 
a  need  to  express  more  complex  ideas.  However,  she  uses  such 
patterns  exclusively;  there  is  little  variety  in  sentence  type 
or  length. 

7.  Note  the  first  instance  of  paragraphing  to  show  meaning. 
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KAREN 

1.  Note  Karen's  attempt  to  reveal  several  points  of  view  in  a  new 
form  of  story,  and  the  problems  she  gets  into  because  of  this. 

2.  Note  the  real  characters  she  has  attempted  to  develop  for  us,  the 
sequence  of  events,  and  the  mood. 

3.  Karen  seems  to  be  deliberately  manipulating  language  form  for 

a  desired  effect.  This  control,  building  on  previous  fluency,  is 
unsure.  She  includes  dialogue,  patterned  perhaps  on  Westerns  she 
has  read,  and  seeks  to  reveal  her  characters  through  dialect. 

4.  Again,  note  the  greater  repertoire  of  "time"  expressions.  Here, 
the  child  moves  beyond  just  variety  in  expression  to  the  form 
she  thinks  appropriate  to  a  special  literary  form.  Note  too  the 
evidence  that  she  can  conceive  of  a  broader  time  spectrum. 
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SUSAN 

1    Note  Susan's  strong  awareness  of  audience.  She  deliberately 
selects  language  forms  that  will  build  the  desired  mood.  She 
reveals  the  opposite  pulls  on  the  wolverine  in  well -formed 
sentences. 

2.   Note  the  cululative  effect  carefully  built  through  repetition. 

3    Note  the  greater  sureness  of  expression  of  a  wolverine's  point 
of  view,  and  note  also  how  this  explicit  expression  reveals 
Susan's  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  wolverine. 

4.  Note  the  varied  use  of  adverbs  of  all  kinds. 

5.  Note  the  hyphenated  adjectival:  panic-stricken  wolverine. 

6.  Note  the  greater  precision  of  words:  trudged,  instincts,  warned, 
budge. 

7.  The  greater  conceptual  differentiation  of  size  is  shown  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "gigantic." 


The  six  examples  of  children's  work  just  presented  show  the  _ 
development  of  language  structure  at  three  increasing  age  levels  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  comments  on  each  sample  are  meant  to  help  you 
to  have  some  general  idea  of  what  can  be  expected  1n  children  s  language 
expression  throughout  the  elementary  grades. 

In  summary,  Chapter  IV  has  looked  at  the  child  and  his  language 
development.  As  he  grows  his  experiences  and  the  meaning  of  those 
experiences  for  him  are  extended.  There  is  an  accompanying  expansion 
of  grammatical  structures  to  convey  that  meaning.  These  understandings 
about  the  child  and  his  language  have  implications  for  the  language 
learnings  and  for  the  curriculum  experiences  which  are  designed  tor 
him.  Discussion  of  these  language  learnings  appears  in  Chapter  V  and 
curriculum  experiences  are  developed  in  Chapter  VI. 


C  HAPTE  R   V 

GROWTH  IN  COMMUNICATION 

In  this  chapter,  growth  in  communication  is  considered  in  two  sec- 
tions. The  first  is  a  comment  on  the  natural  growth  patterns  in  language 
which  children  usually  display  and  which  extends  the  knowledge  of  child 
development  treated  in  Chapter  IV.  The  second  section  deals  with  the 
language  learnings  which  form  the  basis  for  the  language  arts  curriculum. 
Increasing  complexity  of  language  situations  and  the  active  role  of  the 
learner  are  both  treated  in  a  manner  which  will  assist  you  in  extending 
the  child's  flexibility  in  his  use  of  language. 

LANGUAGE  GROWTH  PATTERNS* 

The  general  characteristics  and  development  of  the  child  which  have 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  necessary  background  for 
examining  growth  of  language  maturity.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the 
school  is  to  assist  the  child  in  moving  from  the  intuitive  grasp  of 
language  which  he  has  when  he  enters  grade  one  to  rational  control  of 
language.  Language  growth  in  the  elementary  child  usually  proceeds  along 
at  least  seven  dimensions.  To  a  certain  extent  this  growth  is  age-re- 
lated but  it  is  primarily  affected  by  the  child's  particular  experiences 
and  ability.  The  language  growth  patterns  are: 

1.  Fluency  in  communication  is  a  prerequisite  to  controlled 
communication. 

2.  Physical  action  precedes  oral  communication,  which  in  turn 
develops  before  written  expression. 

3.  Attention  is  often  centred  on  specifics  before  arriving  at 
generalizations,  which  1n  turn  are  appropriately  applied. 

4.  Simple  structures  must  be  understood  before  complex  struc- 
tures. 

5.  Understanding  of  the  concrete  generally  precedes  an  under- 
standing of  abstractions. 

6.  Growth  takes  place  from  one  level  to  multi-level  control 
of  the  recaptive  and  expressive  aspects  of  language. 

7.  The  implicit  language  of  the  ego-centric  child  precedes 
the  explicit  language  of  the  child  who  can  recognize  the 
communicative  needs  of  others. 


*  This  segment  on  Language  Growth  Patterns  is  based  extensively  on  an 
unpublished  paper  written  by  R.  D.  Armstrong  for  the  Language  Arts 
Committee. 
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1  .  FLUENCY  TO  CONTROL 

Attention  to  freedom  and  fluency  of  expression  in  early  school 
experiences  has  proven  to  stimulate  children  to  develop  a  positive 
attitude  toward  their  communication.  Studies  of  language  development 
show  that  children  who  speak  more  and  write  more  speak  better  and  write 
better.  (This  exposure  to  language  presumes  adequate  self-identity  and 
motivation.)  Any  classroom  procedure  which  limits  the  sheer  quantity 
of  language  also  inhibits  quality,  at  least  in  the  long  run.  Quantity 
in  language  is  important  each  time  a  child  needs  to  try  something  new 
in  talking  or  writing.  Fluency  means  more  than  quantity,  it  means 
facility  of  expression. 

Once  the  child  has  developed  an  intuitive  grasp  of  new  language 
learnings  as  shown  by  his  receptive  and  productive  fluency  then  emphasis 
in  the  language  arts  program  should  shift  to  development  of  conscious 
control  of  receptive  aspects  of  language  and  then  to  the  conscious  con- 
trol of  productive  aspects.  For  example,  a  child  may  have  an  intuitive 
understanding  of  passive  construction  as  early  as  age  three.  His  in- 
tuitive use  of  the  passive  in  speech  does  not  occur  until  much  later. 
Not  until  still  later  does  a  child  become  consciously  aware  of  people 
using  the  passive  in  contrast  to  the  active.  The  child  may   -not  con- 
sciously use  and  control  his  use  of  the  passive  in  his  speech  or  writing 
until  junior  high  school.  A  teacher  might  bring  about  earlier  conscious 
control  of  the  passive  at  both  the  receptive  and  productive  levels.  The 
shift  from  intuitive  grasp  to  conscious  control  suggests  an  increasing 
concern  for  precision  and  quality  in  expression  but  assumes  a  continuing 
attention  to  fluency. 


2.  ACTIVE  TO  ORAL  TO  WRITTEN 

Before  children  talk  or  write  they  move.  The  sensory  experiences 
gained  from  such  activity  are  prerequisites  to  success  in  oral  and 
written  communication,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

During  the  early  years,  children's  percepts  and  concepts  of  the 
world  around  them  derive  largely  from  movement  and  from  their  contact 
with  and  manipulation  of  various  physical  things.  Action  for  the  young 
child  W)j  mean  jumping,  rolling,  or  running,  whereas  action  for  the 
older  child  may  mean  role-playing  or  going  on  a  field  trip. 

Since  much  language  is  learned  in  the  preschool  years,  children 
associate  the  physical  world  with  which  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
words  and  ideas  used  to  describe  it.  Their  oral  vocabulary  develops 
and  concepts  are  formed  using  this  language.  Children  develop  some 
control  over  their  oral  language  during  this  period. 

In  school  children  must  continue  to  talk  and  to  listen  as  they  move 
towards  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing  skills.  Children  are  helped 
by  having  physical  activities  and  oral  discussion  precede  their  reading 
and  writing  activities.  The  oral  discussion  helps  to  provide  the  voca- 
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bulary  and  language  structures  required  in  the  printed  form,  as  well  as 
motivation  for  wanting  to  read  and  write.  The  importance  of  talk  for 
the  child  should  not  be  underestimated.  As  stated  in  the  Rationale,  the 
development  of  both  lanquage  and  thought  are  facilitated  by  all  kinds  of 
talk. 


3.  SPECIFIC  TO  GENERAL  TO  APPLICATION 

Children  learn  language  by  considering  a  number  of  specific  things 
or  ideas  and  then  generalizing  a  rule  or  concent  based  on  the  relation- 
ship of  those  specifics.  In  early  language  development,  children  some- 
times over-generalize.  For  example,  "I  runned  across  the  street,"  shows 
that  the  sneaker  over-generalized  the  rule  that  to  obtain  the  past  tense 
"ed"  is  added  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb.  If  language  was  learned 
throuah  imitation  alone,  no  child  would  over-apply  a  generalization  as 
in  the  foregoing  example.  The  inductive  development  of  generalizations 
from  carefully  structured  examples  should  be  the  major  technique  for 
teaching  new  concepts  in  language.  The  deductive  application  of  the 
generalization  results  in  a  synthesis  of  words  and  ideas  which,  similarly, 
matches  out-of-school  language  development. 


4.  SIMPLE  STRUCTURES  TO  COMPLEX  STRUCTURES 

Most  children  come  to  school  knowing  all  the  basic  language  patterns, 
The  language  arts  program  should  help  expand  that  language  by  extending 
the  patterns  and  increasing  the  complexity  of  language  understanding  and 
use.  All  aspects  of  language  are  developmental  so  growth  in  effective- 
ness rather  than  perfection  should  be  stressed.  With  the  help  of  lan- 
guage children  should  be  able  to  manipulate  and  to  express  more  and  more 
complex  relationships. 

The  movement  from  simple  to  complex  relationships  in  language  is  a 
further  develonment  to  be  fostered  in  children.  The  structure  of  lan- 
guage is  a  reflection  of  the  structure  of  thought.  Language  proficiency 
will  foster  cognitive  proficiency.  Therefore,  children  need  to  be  taught 
the  language  of  tentativeness,  of  hyoothesis-making,  and  other  language 
structures  which  facilitate  thinking.  There  is  implied  in  this  develop- 
ment increasing  use  of  abstract  language  as  well. 


5.  CONCRETE  TO  ABSTRACT 

In  children's,  early  school  years  they  are  limited  in  their  learning 
to  those  things  they  can  perceive  through  their  senses.  They  operate 
mainly  at  the  concrete  level.  (2,  183)  They  learn  more  from  experiences 
with  three-dimensional  objects  than  from  their  two-dimensional  represen- 
tations or  from  verbal  descriptions  of  them.  These  concrete  learnings 
are  richer  in  real  meaning  to  young  children  than  the  abstract  symbols 
which  merely  represent  meanings.  The  foundation  for  interpreting  the 
abstract,  verbal  ideas  in  later  years  is,  therefore,  a  substantial  amount 
of  direct  experience  which  most  fully  conveys  meaning  and  understanding. 
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LANGUAGE  LEARNINGS 


Increasing  the  child's  flexibility  in  his  use  of  language  receives 
emphasis  in  the  following  two  sections  which  are  devoted  to  the  use  of 
language  in  increasingly  complex  situations  and  to  the  active  role  of 
the  learner  in  using  and  learning  about  language. 


Demands  of  Language  Situations 

Language  plays  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  pre-school  child. 
His  interaction  with  others,  which  begins  at  birth,  is  gradually  given 
form  by  language  as  it  begins  to  mediate  in  ewery   aspect  of  his  experience, 
He  learns  about  himself  and  his  environment,  and  he  expresses  his  indi- 
viduality. He  learns  to  use  language  in  increasingly  complex  situations. 
Each  child  knows  what  language  is  because  he  knows  what  it  does. 


Functions.  The  young  child's  experiences  determine  the  demands  he  makes 

on  language,  the  particular  needs  that  are  satisfied  for  him  by  language. 

When  the  child  enters  school  he  already  uses  all  or  most  of  the  seven 
language  functions. 

Language  is  used  by  the  child  to  bring  about  results: 
i  to  communicate  needs,  wishes,  desires  -  instrumental   function 
ii  to  regulate  behavior  -  regulatory   function 
iii  to  relate  successfully  in  a  wide  variety  of  relationships  from 
close  personal  interactions  to  complex  group  interactions  - 
interactional   function 
iv  to  express  feelings  and  to  help  in  the  developing  awareness  of 

the  self  -  -personal   function 
v  to  inquire  about  and  understand  the  world  and  reality  - 
heuristic   function 
vi  to  create  imaginative  worlds  -  imaginative   function 
vii  to  share  information  about  "my"  world  -  representational   function 
(5,  28ff) 

All  these  functions  of  language  come  within  the  child's  direct  ex- 
pedience. Because  of  this  experience  he  is  subconsciously  aware  that 
language  has  many  functions  that  affect  him  personally.  All  seven  func- 
tions of  language  are  important  throughout  life  and  the  school  must  give 
adequate  attention  to  them. 

Tasks.  Within  each  function  of  language  is  a  variety  of  tasks   with  in- 
creasing levels  of  complexity.  The  task  defines  'what'  is  to  be  done  in 
a  particular  language  function.  These  tasks  can  also  be  thought  of  as 
language  'jobs'  or  activities. 

Contexts.  Language  has  a  purpose,  and  the  context   in  which  it  is  to  be 
used  by  children  is  therefore  essential  to  the  learning  situation.  The 
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context  establishes  'by  whom'  the  communication  is  sent  and  'to  whom'  the 
message  is  directed.  Each  language  task  has  not  only  a  'presenter'  but 
also  an  'audience' . 


Modes.  The  mode   is  the  vehicle  or  the  method  used  to  communicate  a 
message.  For  example,  the  oral  or  written  modes  are  often  accompanied 
by  gestures,  another  mode.   'Mode'  or  'medium'  is  the  determiner  of  'how' 
a  particular  communicative  task  is  to  be  presented. 

A  graphic  display  of  the  relationship  of  functions,  tasks,  contexts, 
and  modes  of  language  is  shown  on  p. 45..  Within  each  of  the  seven  language 
functions   are  varieties  and  levels  of  tasks.     Each  task  can  be  presented 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  and  by  a  choice  of  modes.     It  is  essential  that 
language  activities  designed  for  children  include  a  wide  variety  of 
tasks,  contexts  and  modes  within  each  language  function.  Since  the  aim 
of  the  elementary  language  arts  orogram  is  to  develop  flexible  language 
users  through  determination  of  the  task,  selection  of  the  context  and 
the  choice  of  a  suitable  mode,  increasing  degrees  of  complexity  in  the 
communicative  situation  should  be  introduced  as  children  become  able  to 
handle  them. 

The  interrelationship   of  functions,    tasks,    contexts  3    and  modes 
are  clarified  further  in  the  following  examples: 

i  The  instrumental   function  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  first 
forms  of  lanauage  to  be  used  by  the  child.  It  is  the  means 
for  getting  things  done,  enabling  the  child  to  meet  his  needs, 
to  make  requests,  and  to  ask  permission.  It  includes  the 
"I  want"  function  of  language.  Examples  of  the  functions 
that  language  can  perform  are  suggested  by  the  tasks. 

Tasks   in  this  function  include: 

a.  "I  want"  requests 

-  to  join  a  club  -  to  go  to  a  party 

-  to  play  with  a  group  -  to  be  on  the  team 

-  to  be  captain  -  to  have  "something" 

b.  asking  permission 

c.  asking  directions  -  requesting  assistance 

d.  invitations,  dates,  aDpointments 

e.  advertisements 

f.  making  complaints 

g.  using  persuasion 

h.  letter  of  application 
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Contexts   in  which  the  child  may  use  instrumental  language  include, 
for  example,  requests  to: 

-  a  parent,  teacher,  or  other  adult 

-  a  peer   or  peer  group 

-  a  younger  child,  brother  or  sister 

-  a  policeman 

-  the  town  or  city  council,  mayor  or  public 

-  a  qovernment  official 

Modes   that  may  be  used  in  making  that  request  include: 

-  oral 

-  written 

-  oral  with  gestures 

-  oral  with  pictures  or  illustrations 

-  text  with  illustrations 

-  advertisements  (various  forms  of  media) 

ii  The  regulatory   function  of  language  is  the  means  whereby  others 
exercise  control  over  the  child.  It  also  enables  the  child  to 
use  language  to  regulate  the  behavior  of  others  (peers  and  sib- 
lings) and  himself.  This  is  the  language  of  rules  and  instruc- 
tions. For  example,  the  teacher's  statement,  "No  talking  during 
fire  drill!"  is  one  instance  of  regulatory  control  which,  through 
repetition,  enables  children  to  become  aware  of  language  as  a 
means  of  behavioral  control . 

Tasks   may  include: 

a.  the  "no"  which  regulates  the  child's  own  behaviors  and  that  of 
others 

b.  the  "do's"  and  the  "don't's"  to  regulate  behavior  of  others 

c.  the  following  of  rules  of  a  game 

d.  the  following  of  instructions,  signs,  directions 

e.  the  giving  of  instructions 

f.  the  instructions  for  -  using  the  library,  table  of  contents, 
index,  assembling  a  model,  a  recipe,  completing  a  task 

g.  the  conditions  for  an  experiment 

Contexts   in  which  regulatory  language  may  be  used  include  communi- 
cation: 

-  to  peers 

-  as  an  adult  to  a  child 

-  as  a  child  to  an  adult 

-  to  younger  children 
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iii  The  itevactional   function  of  language  is  used  to  explore  and 

relationships  within  groups,  at  home,  at 
play,  at  school,  and  in  a  variety  of    tings.  This  is  the 
language  of  interaction  between  self  and  others,  used  to  de- 
msolidate  groups,  to  include  and  exclude,  and  to 
impose  status.  This  is  the  language  used  to  make  groups 
onerational . 

Tasks   may  include: 

a.  follow     leader 

b.  discussions 

c.  group  planning 

d.  making  decisions 

Contexts   in  which  interactional  language  may  be  used  include  communi 
cation: 

-  to  peers 

-  in  a  variety  of  group  settings 

-  to  adults 

-  to  younger  children 

-  on  radio  or  T.  V. 

-  in  newspapers 

Modes   may  include: 

-  oral  (discussion) 

-  written 

-  gestures 

-  dialogues 

-  dramatizations 

iv  The  personal   function  of  language  is  used  to  express  feeling. 
It  is  the  language  of  interaction  with  others.  The  child  uses 
this  language  function  to  discover  his  "unique  self",  his  rela- 
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tionship  to  others.  He  gains  an  awareness  that  language  is 
an  expression  of  his  own  individuality.  He  shares  his  feelings 
and  values  with  others. 

Tasks   may  include: 

a.  expressing  feelings  -  (being  left  out  -  chosen  last) 

b.  sharing  feelings  and  experiences  (personal  reactions) 

c.  expressing  and  sharing  opinions 

d.  writing  a  diary 

e.  settling  a  quarrel 

f.  expressing  values 

Contexts   may  include  communication  directed: 

-  to  peers 

-  to  adults 

-  to  teachers 

-  to  parents 

-  to  the  public  through  media 

-  to  the  public  through  commercials 

Modes   may  involve: 

-  oral  discussions 

-  debates 

-  oral  mode  and  pictures 

-  Dantomime 

-  dramatization 

-  monologue 

-  dialogue 

v  The  heuristic   function  of  language  is  used  to  explore  the  envir- 
onment, the  world  of  reality.  It  is  a  way  of  learning  about 
things.  The  child  hypothesizes  about  the  world  around  him.  He 
looks  for  explanations  that  will  help  him  to  understand  and 
communicate  about  the  world  in  a  'question-answer'  approach. 
For  example,  he  may  ask  why  it  gets  dark  so  early  in  the  winter- 
time or  how  bees  know  where  to  get  nectar. 

Tasks   may  include: 

a.  questions  to  discover  the  "why" 

b.  descriptions 

c.  reports,  research 

d.  classifications 
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e.  explanations 

f.  offering  hypotheses 

Contexts   may  include  communication: 

-  to  peers 

-  to  adults 

-  to  younger  children 

-  in  newspapers 

-  on  T.  V. 

Modes   may  involve: 

-  oral  communication 

-  written  communication 

-  text,  illustrations,  diagrams 

-  tapes 

-  photograDhs 

-  models 

vi  The  imaginative   function  of  languaqe  is  used  by  the  child  to 
create  a  world  of  his  own  choice.  Here  the  child  considers 
a  variety  of  alternatives,  and  tests  these  on  his  peers.  In 
this  function  the  child  explores  language  and  its  possibilities 
For  example,  the  child  may  play  games  with  rhyming  words  which 
have  no  meaning  or  he  may  create  his  cwn  language  to  communi- 
cate with  visitors  from  Venus. 

Tasks   may  include: 

a.  story  telling 

b.  poetry 

c.  riddles 

d.  talltales 

e.  "what  if" 

f.  imagined  worlds 
Contexts : 

-  to  a  6  year  old  by  a  12  year  old 

-  to  an  adult 

-  to  peers 

-  on  T.  V. 

Modes : 

-  oral 
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-  rhyming,  chiming 

-  rhythm 

-  written 

-  picture  and  text 

-  oral  and  music 

-  oral  and  movement 

vii  The  re-presentational   function  of  language  is  used  to  communi- 
cate messages.  The  child  shares  knowledge  and  information. 
He  is  aware  that  he  can  convey  a  message  in  language  with 
specific  reference  to  the  processes,  persons,  objects,  abstrac- 
tions, qualities,  states,  and  relations  of  the  real  world 
around  him.  He  explains  and  shares  with  others  "his"  world. 
This  becomes  one  of  the  dominant  language  functions  of  later 
years.  For  example,  the  child  may  say  "I've  got  something  to 
tell  you." 

Tasks   may  include: 

a.  relating  personal  experiences 

b.  telling  about  home  and  neighborhood 

c.  sharing  experiences 

d.  giving  explanations 

e.  reporting 

f.  describing  a  friend 

g.  giving  directions 
Contexts : 

-  to  peers 

-  to  family  members 

-  to  younger  children 

-  to  adults 


Modes ■ 


oral 

oral  with  gestures 

oral  with  pictures 

written 

tapes 

oral  or  written  with  photographs,  illustrations,  diagrams 
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Knowledge  of  Grammatical  Structures 

How  does  the  child  initially  acquire  his  language?  Imitation 
is  an  important  aspect  in  the  process  of  early  language  acquisition. 
Studies  suggest  that  a  child  imitates  and  condenses  the  adult  speech 
that  he  hears;  he  telegraphs  the  meaning.  "Daddy  will  soon  be  coming 
home"  is  transformed  into  "Daddy  come."  The  child  selects,  partly 
through  attention  to  intonation  patterns,  the  words  that  carry  the 
most  meaning,  retains  the  word  order,  and  creates  a  two  word  sentence. 
The  adult  who  is  prominent  in  the  child's  life,  usually  the  mother, 
in  turn  expands  the  child's  telegraphed  language  structures  and  extends 
his  meaning.  Her  speech  adds  to  the  child's  ideas  and  puts  the  idea 
in  context,  as  in  the  addition  of  tense.  "Billy  go"  is  extended  to 
"Yes,  Billy  is  going  outside  to  play." 

However,  imitation  alone  cannot  explain  some  of  the  language 
structures  that  children  use.  A  two  and  a  half  year  old  girl  responded 
to  a  question  about  where  the  birds  were  standing  by  saying  "On  them's 
feets."  Is  she  a  child  who  has  been  deprived  of  good  language  models? 
On  the  contrary,  she  knows  much  about  the  system  of  the  English 
language.  She  has  correctly  used  a  spatial  preposition.  She 
understands  possessives,  including  "person."  She  knows  the  word 
order  of  phrases  such  as  this:  preposition  ■■  possessive  +  noun. 
The  "errors"  that  one  observes  in  the  young  child's  language  are  often 
clues  to  growth.  Studies  show  that  the  young  child  makes  his  own 
inferences  about  how  language  operates,  he  builds  his  own  grammar. 
And,  naturally,  he  builds  the  grammar  of  the  language  that  he  hears. 
Any  language  a  child  speaks  as  he  enters  school  is  highly  grammatical. 
The  grammar  may  not,  however,  be  the  grammar  of  an  adult  or  "standard" 
language.  The  child  makes  errors  not  because  he  is  stubborn  or 
inattentive,  but  because  he  is  highly  observant  of  adult  language 
patterns. 

We  can  observe  that  children  entering  school  use,  correctly,  all 
of  the  sentence  patterns  that  adults  use  most  frequently.  They  can 
generate  all  types  of  basic  sentence  patterns  using  their  intuitive 
knowledge  of  grammar.  They  know   their  grammar. 

Several  factors  seem  important  in  the  pre-school  process  of 
language  acquisition.  These  factors  have  equal  applicability  to 
learning  grammar  in  the  elementary  school  years. 

1.  Language  models   are  needed  as  a  base  for  the  young  child's 
inferences  about  language  structure.  The  mother  speaks  to  the  child, 
not  in  fully  formed  adult  sentences,  but  in  sentences  slightly  in 
advance  of  his  own.  From  these  simple  models  the  child  is  able  to 
infer  the  rules  and  practise  them.  At  the  same  time  the  child  is 
hearing  the  rhythms  and  elaboration  present  in  full  adult  language: 
in  stories  told  and  read,  in  the  language  of  the  media,  in  the  slang 
of  the  older  children  at  play.  Some  special  features  of  these  models 
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he  tries  out  in  his  own  language.  He  experiments  with  the  cumulative 
rhythms  of  the  old  tales,  the  brisk  delivery  of  the  sportscaster,  and 
the  belligerent  tones  of  the  teenage  antagonists. 

Models  are  no  less  important  to  the  school  age  child.  There  are 
many  new  features  of  language  structure  to  be  learned  in  the  elementary 
school  years  if  expression  is  to  keep  pace  with  experience.  There  is 
the  teacher  model  providing  the  slightly-more-mature  language  from 
which  the  child  infers  needed  grammatical  rules.  There  is  also  the 
teacher  model  of  advanced  adult  language  alerting  the  ear  to  later 
learnings.  There  are  peer  models  reinforcing  language  for  certain 
kinds  of  tasks.  There  are  mixed  age-group  models,  formal  models  and 
community  models,  each  offering  an  opportunity  to  learn  language 
appropriate  to  a  specific  purpose.  In  addition  to  these  oral  models 
the  child  needs  models  for  a  variety  of  written  tasks:  models  slightly 
better  than  his  own  writing,  mature  models,  literary  models, 
scientific  models.  From  these  he  can  infer  the  operation  of  language 
system  in  the  written  mode. 

2.  The  importance  of  extending  meaning  and  structure  through  talk 
with  the  child  is  strongly  evident  in  pre-school  language  development. 
This  principle  relates  as  strongly  to  school  language  learning; 
interaction  with  others  is  important  to  the  development  of  language. 
Your  response  to  the  child's  statements  becomes  very   important. 
During  each  day  there  is  a  multitude  of  formal  opportunities  to 
extend  the  child's  ideas  and  by  doing  so  to  expand  in  a  natural  way 
the  language  structure  used  to  convey  more  complex  ideas.  Meaning  and 
structure  are  also  extended  as  the  child  explores  the  way  in  which 
others  express  ideas.  Interaction  with  peers,  and  with  children  of 
different  ages,  provides  many  opportunities  for  the  extension  of 
structure  and  ideas.  The  peer  may  try  to  restate  the  idea  expressed 
thereby  illustrating  a  different  structure,  or  if  the  restatement 

is  inaccurate,  the  original  speaker  is  forced  to  rephrase  his  idea. 
Linking  the  learning  of  grammar  with  the  acquisition  of  meaning  is 
stressed,  and  interaction  of  many  kinds  makes  an  important  contribution 
to  this  goal . 

3.  The  grammar   learned  by   young  children  comes   through  the  ear. 
Grammar  learned  by  older  children  almost  always  comes  first  through 
the  ear.  Frequent  opportunities  for  real  communication  provide 
the  best  setting  for  the  induction  and  practice  of  new  structural 
patterns.  Building  on  a  base  of  structure  inferred  from  oral  language, 
structural  patterns  used  particularly  in  written  forms  are  taught  using 
written  language  models.  Most  grammar  is  truly  learned  through 
intensive  exposure  to  listening-speaking  situations.  Even  "direct" 
grammar  lessons  should  have  a  substantial  amount  of  time  for 
children  to  play  with,  to  practice,  the  oral  structures  to  accustom 
their  ears  to  effective  language. 
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4.  The  presence  of  "errors"  in  the  young  child's  language  gives 
evidence  of  advancing  grammatical  structure.    The  child  who  uses  "foot" 
for  any  number  of  those  objects  reveals  his  differentiation  of  one 

or  more  than  one  when  he  uses  "foots."  Still  later,  after  he  has 
attended  more  carefully  to  adult  patterns,  he  tries  the  word  "feets." 
Both  forms  of  the  plural  are  used  for  a  while  before  the  "correct" 
forms  are  firmly  established  and  he  can  say  "foot"  or  "feet"  at  the 
right  time  no  matter  how  excited  he  is  or  how  involved  in  the  content  of 
his  ideas.  In  just  this  way  do  older  children  show  us  that  they  are  on 
the  way  to  a  new  inference  about  language  operation.  The  comparative 
and  superlative  of  big,  bigger,  biggest  extended  to  the  word  rich  work 
well.  Their  extension  to  good  results  in  errors:  gooder,  goodest. 
More  observation  of  language  is  needed,  more  attempts  to  use  the 
observed  forms,  and  more  risk  of  making  errors.  Direct  teaching  of  the 
"correct"  model,  depending  mainly  on  imitation,  may  interfere  with 
the  inference  the  child  will  make  himself  in  a  short  while.  Such 
imitative  patterns,  lacking  the  base  of  personal  inference,  are  often 
very  difficult  for  the  child  to  incorporate  into  his  known  grammatical 
system.  In  addition  to  this  interference,  it  is  probable  that 
overcorrection  of  a  child's  language  or  the  premature  introduction  of 
purely  imitative  patterns  will  cause  the  child  to  be  insecure  with 
oral  language.  He  likely  needs  the  most  practice  in  using  language, 
but  gets  the  least  as  he  chooses  the  safe  ps  1  of  saying  as  little  as 
possible. 

5.  As  the  young  child  constructs  an  operative  grammar,  induction 
precedes  deduction-     He  infers  rules  from  specific  instances  and 
then  applies  that  rule  to  a  variety  of  related  examples.  This 
principle  applies  to  school  grammar  learning  as  well.  Many  illustrations 
of  a  new  form  can  be  made  available  to  the  child's  ear  and  eye.  When 
the  child  indicates  a  readiness,  he  is  helped  to  make  a  generalization. 
The  generalization  made,  it  can  be  applied  deductively  to  teacher-made 
examples  as  well  as  to  the  ideas  generated  as  he  interacts  with  others. 

The  elementary  school  years  are  years  of  extensive  language 
learning.  Real  "knowing"  of  grammar  helps  the  child  to  understand 
and  to  express  ideas  that  are  important  to  him.  Grammar  lessons  are 
most  effective  when  linked  with  word  meaning  and  developed  in  relation 
to  purposeful  communication.  For  example,  as  a  picture  is  discussed 
as  the  basis  for  a  story  or  report,  words  and  language  structures  are 
being  developed.  A  grade  five  group  might  interpret  a  picture 
of  a  policeman  directing  traffic  on  a  stormy  winter  night  (See  Sample 
Unit  5).  The  discussion  will  stimulate  many  ideas,  more  than  any 
individual  might  create  on  his  own.  The  teacher  collects  the  ideas 
in  the  child's  phrasing,  writing  them  on  the  board  for  later 
reference.  Creative  stories  individually  composed  might  follow  the 
oral  experience. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  picture  the  following  ideas  might  arise: 

policeman:  shivering  (why?)  with  the  cold 

because  he  is  cold 

the  wind  is  biting  through  his  coat 

standing  hunched  over 

waving  his  arms  to  the  traffic  (or?)  signalling 

car:      stuck 

Volkswagon 

looks  like  it's  been  sitting  a  long  time  (shy?) 

its  hood  is  covered  with  snow 

trees:     with  bare  branches 

little  bunches  of  snow  on  them  (or?)  snow  caps 

wi  nd :      howl i  ng 

piling  up  the  drifts 
whistling  around  their  ears 
making  it  hard  to  see 

There  is  richness  in  both  words  and  structural  patterns  evident  here. 
Clauses,  phrases,  adverbial s  and  adjectival s  are  used.  Oral 
experimentation  with  sentences  created  from  these  forms  provides 
effective  grammar  exercises.  Each  child  creates  a  sentence:  "The 
howling  wind  covered  the  hood  of  the  car  with  snow."  "The  wind, 
piling  up  the  drifts,  made  it  impossible  to  see."  "The  wind  was 
whistling  around  their  ears  as  it  piled  up  the  drifts."  And  so  on. 
Identification  of  the  structures  by  name  is  secondary  to  knowing 
grammar  in  this  way. 


The  Active  Role  of  the  Learner 

The  Communication  Process.  Each  child,  as  a  thinking,  feeling  person, 
is  a  communicator,  and  as  a  communicator  he  is  constantly  functioning 
as  an  active  participant  in  the  communication  process.  He  must  act  as 
both  presenter  and  receiver.  In  both  roles  he  has  a  responsibility 
to  carry  out  various  activities  or  tasks  if  he  is  to  acquaint  others 
with  his  views  and  concepts  and  in  turn  learn  from  them. 

As  a  presenter   a  child  must  have  something  to  present.  He  must 
acquire  certain  perceptions,  feelings,  and  understandings  before  he  can 
communicate  them.  Based  on  all  of  his  previous  experiences,  he 
perceives,  selects  attributes,  reviews  ideas,  organizes  the  information 
to  form  ideas,  and  then  presents  his  thoughts. 
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As  a  presenter  the  child  must  be  aware  of  and  be  considerate  of  his 
audience.  He  must  see  that  the  receiver  gets  the  message  by  speaking 
audibly  with  adequate  volume,  writing  clearly,  and  acting  predictably. 
The  message  itself  must  be  clear  in  its  meaning.  The  presenter  selects 
the  concepts  to  be  communicated,  and  selects  the  most  useful  mode  or 
method  of  communication.  A  knowledge  of  and  a  skill  in  the  use  of 
a  wide  variety  of  modes  allows  the  person  greater  freedom  to  choose  the 
most  useful  mode  or  method  of  communication.  A  knowledge  of  and  a 
skill  in  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  modes  allows  the  person  greater 
freedom  to  choose  the  most  appropriate  way  of  communicating  in  any 
situation.  The  extent  to  which  the  presenter  is  effective  in 
communicating  will  affect  the  extent  to  which  the  child  as  a  receiver 
knows  that  the  message  coming  to  him  from  the  presenter  is  initially 
influenced  by  the  feelings,  experiences,  and  points  of  view  of  the 
presenter  and,  secondly,  by  his  own  feelings,  experiences,  points  of 
view,  and  expectations. 

Misinterpretation  of  the  message  can  be  caused  by  failure  to  know 
the  background  and  thoughts  of  both  presenter  and  receiver. 

The  message  may  be  received  through  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
five  senses.  Usually  the  more  senses  that  are  appropriately  involved 
in  receiving  a  message,  the  more  accurate  can  be  the  communication. 

As  the  receiver  of  a  communication,  the  child  perceives  the 
ideas,  attempts  to  interpret  and  get  meaning  from  the  message,  and 
formulates  new  concepts  or  revises  existing  concepts  in  light  of  his 
own  experiences  and  assumptions.  As  well,  the  communication  is 
evaluated  and,  where  possible,  the  message  checked  out  with  the 
source  if  it  does  not  make  sense  in  the  context  of  the  situation  or  in 
light  of  previous  experience.  During  this  "checking  out"  or  feedback 
situation,  the  receiver  becomes  a  presenter. 

The  child  needs  to  process   the  message  in  both  his  roles  as 
receiver  and  presenter.  The  selection  and  organization  of  ideas,  the 
accommodation  or  assimilation  of  messages  received,  the  evaluation  of 
communication  are  all  activities  carried  out  by  the  child  as  communicator, 
Mental  skills  such  as  comparing,  analyzing,  evaluating,  organizing, 
and  affective  skills  such  as  accepting,  praising,  co-operating,  agreeing 
and  disagreeing  are  involved  in  the  processing  of  communications. 
They  are  all  an  integral  part  of  receiving  and  presenting.  Thus,  the 
child  may  be  said  to  be  always  performing  the  "processing  role"  in  the 
communicative  situation. 

Your  concern  as  a  teacher  should  be  that  the  child  processes  the 
communication  effectively,  and  that  he  uses  as  many  senses  as  necessary 
to  ensure  effectiveness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  about  these 
communicating  roles  but  it  is  important  to  get  children  to  understand 
and  infer  the  roles  through  active  use  of  them. 
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Communication  and  the  Self.  Language  is  a  necessary  factor  in  coming  to 
know  oneself  and  others,  in  perceiving  reality,  and  in  shaping  one's 
environment. 

The  interaction  of  the  child  with  his  environment  and  with  others 
in  that  environment  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
self-image.  The  language  arts  program  in  the  elementary  school  assists 
you  in  helping  extend  the  child's  awareness  of  his  own  potential  as  a 
human  being  and  as  a  language  user. 

You,  the  teacher,  can  lead  the  child  to  develop  his  capacity  for 
self  growth  by  providing  experiences  for  that  child  which  are  real, 
which  are  at  his  level  of  understanding,  which  utilize  all  the  senses 
in  receiving  communications  and  which  involve  the  processes  of  thinking, 
feeling  and  acting.  An  openness  to  experience  should  pervade  all 
language  activities  in  the  classroom,  as  well  as  outside  of  it. 

A  positive  and  realistic  self-image  is  enhanced  as  the  child 
becomes  aware  that  the  experiences,  thoughts  and  feelings  wh-ich  he  has 
are  all  meaningful,  valuable  and  worthy  of  communicating  to  others.  As 
well,  the  child  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  the  ability  to 
express  those  thoughts,  feelings  and  experiences  to  others.  You  can 
assist  the  child  in  this  development  by  accepting  his  ideas  and  feelings 
as  being  significant  and  by  providing  opportunity  for  each  child  to 
express  himself  in  many  ways. 

The  child  comes  to  know  others  by  being  cognizant  of  how  they 
express  themselves,  what  they  communicate  in  word,  gesture  and  action, 
and  where  and  when  such  communication  takes  place.  In  addition,  how 
others  respond  to  the  child  himself  provides  insight  about  those 
persons  as  well  as  how  the  child's  ideas  are  being  accepted  by  those 
persons.  Your  task  involves  providing  opportunities  for  the  child  to 
become  consciously  aware  of  these  factors  and  providing  experiences 
which  extend  the  child's  competence  in  dealing  with  others. 

The  perception  of  reality  includes  accurate  sensing  of  others' 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  and  evaluating  those  perceptions  in 
light  of  past  experience  and  the  present  context.  You  can  assist  in 
this  dimension  of  growth  by  extending  the  child's  experiences  and  by 
helping  him  organize  and  accurately  evaluate  incoming  messages. 

A  portion  of  the  child's  success  in  life  comes  from  his  ability  to 
have  some  control  over  his  environment.  Skill  in  perceiving  through 
all  the  senses  and  awareness  of  what  can  be  perceived  are  necessary 
attributes  for  the  child  to  develop  in  order  to  gain  some  control  over 
his  surroundings.  Skill  in  the  use  of  language,  in  addition  to  the 
cognitive  abilities  of  organizing,  classifying,  conceptualizing,  and 
generalizing,  is  a  prime  factor  in  shaping  one's  environment.  The  need 
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to  be  alert  to  unsupported  argument  and  propaganda,  the  need  to 
persuade  others  to  his  point  of  view,  the  necessity  of  diplomatic 
discussion  and  debate  are  examples  of  situations  in  which  the  child 
uses  language  to  shape  his  environment.  Awareness  that  the  environment 
doesn't  come  to  him  fully  structured  but  that  he  has  to  learn  to 
structure  that  environment  and  to  be  open  to  other  possible  structures 
is  an  additional  factor  to  be  considered  by  the  child.  Your  role  in 
assisting  the  child  to  develop  some  skill  in  these  areas  is  an 
important  one.  As  well,  you  can  help  the  child  enrich  his  communicative 
ability  in  giving  voice  to  ideas  and  feelings  which  are  well  organized, 
specific,  and  which  utilize  a  variety  of  styles  and  modes. 

In  summary,  the  child  must  be  made  to  feel  that  both  he  and  his 
language  are  accepted,  that  he  has  something  worthwhile  to  communicate 
and  that  he  can  shape  his  own  environment  through  language.  The  child 
should  recognize  that  other  children  and  adults  are  entitled  to  these 
same  considerations. 


C  H  A  PTE  R  VI 


CURRICULUM  EXPERIENCES 


Children  are  constantly  communicating.  They  receive  messages 
through  listening,  reading,  viewing,  or  other  sensing.  What  is  received 
may  originate  from  their  personal  encounters  or  from  vicarious  experiences 
These  messages  are  processed  through  thinking,  feeling  and  acting.  Their 
language  is  freguently  used  in  thinking.  Responses  are  often  made  to 
these  messages  by  means  of  many  expressive  activities:  speaking,  writing, 
(composing),  acting.  Through  communication  children  interact  with  the 
world.  Therefore,  in  the  languane  arts  program  we  try  to  develop  the 
child  as  a  flexible  user   of  language.      His  knowledge   and  understanding 
of  the  functions  that  language  serves,  the  tasks  to  be  performed  by 
language,  the  contexts  in  which  communication  takes  place,  and  the  modes 
that  can  be  used  to  communicate  messages  are  added  to  his  increasing 
ability   in  using  language  that  meets  the  demands  of  the  communicative 
situations  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Another  important  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  assist  the  child  in  coming  to  know  himself  and  others 
through  understanding  and  using  the  communication  process.  Such  a  lan- 
guage arts  program  will  give  children  learning  opportunities  which  broaden 
their  intellectual,  emotional  and  physical  behaviors  in  the  receiving, 
processing  and  expressing  of  communication.  Thinking  plays  an  important 
role  as  mediator  among  these  three  elements  of  communication  and  so  is 
a  necessary  ability  to  be  developed  in  the  program. 

Since  the  aim  of  our  language  arts  program  is  to  exoand  children's 
experiences,  to  improve  their  thinking  ability  and  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  and  skill  in  communicating,  in  other  words,  to  make  them 
more  effective  thinkers  and  communicators,  every   curriculum  experience 
we  provide  should  be  designed  to  help  accomplish  these  objectives.  For 
example,  helping  children  become  aware  of  language  appropriate  to  the 
situation  should  be  directed  toward  helping  increase  flexibility  in 
their  use  of  language. 

The  curriculum  experiences  which  are  developed  in  the  sample  units 
of  this  chapter  are  designed  to  help  accomplish  these  broad  goals  of  the 
language  arts  as  well  as  the  more  specific  objectives  which  become 
apparent  as  you  evaluate  the  communicative  needs  of  each  child.  For 
example,  the  unit  on  listening  attends  to  individual  pupil  needs,  as 
assessed,  in  the  area  of  listeninq  but  is  Drimarily  created  to  help  meet 
the  aims  of  the  total  program. 

The  curriculum  experiences  or  the  activities  which  we  provide  to 
accomplish  our  aims  centre  around  receiving,  processing  and  expressing. 
These  activities  arp  all  part  of  one  activity  -  communicating.  They  need 
to  be  developed  as  a  whole  in  the  classroom.  The  sample  units  included 
in  this  chanter  illustrate  how  they  can  be  developed  together.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Range  of  Activities  section  deals  with  receiving,  pro- 
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cessing  and  expressing  more  individually  or  separately  to  give  you  a 
better  understanding  of  the  wide  range  of  ideas  that  might  be  utilized 
in  developing  learning  experiences  for  your  pupils. 

There  is  more  to  language  arts  than  simply  providing  receiving, 
processing  and  expressing  activities  for  your  pupils.  How  do  you  best 
create  curriculum  experiences  for  your  children?      If  you  believe,  as  we 
do,  that  the  language  arts  program  must  centre  on  the  child  and  be  re- 
sponsive to  individual  needs  then  the  approach  presented  below  should 
characterize  much  of  your  teaching. 


DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGE 


What  are  the  specific  communication  needs  of  each  child  in  your 
classroom?  Without  knowing  what   each  pupil  communicates  and  how   he 
communicates  it,  you  will  have  difficulty  in  determining  what  language 
needs  he  has.  Therefore,  a  diagnostic  approach  to  teaching  the  language 
arts  has  been  adopted  here. 

Diagnosis  has  two  definitions.  One  meaning  implies  a  sickness  or 
ailment  which  needs  to  be  detected  before  medicine  is  prescribed.  The 
definition  of  diagnosis  used  here,  however,  is  the  other  one.  It  is  a 
statement  concerning  the  nature  or  cause  of  some  phenomenon.  There  is 
in  this  latter  meaning  no  negative  connotation.  It  implies  an  ASSESS- 
MENT OF  PRESENT  LEARNINGS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  DESIGNING  NEW  LEARNINGS.  This 
latter  type  of  diagnosis  has  an  important  place  in  the  language  arts 
program  as  you  base  your  teaching  on  your  assessment  of  each  child's 
strengths  and  on  his  needs  for  further  development. 

An  outline  of  the  steps  in  the  diagnostic  teaching  of  language  arts 
follows.  These  steps  are  utilized  in  the  sample  units  which  appear  later 
in  this  chapter. 
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STEPS  IN  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  PROCESS* 


1. 

Set  Objectives  for 
Language  Learning(s) 


P. 

Teach  child(ren) 
needed  skill (s) 


2. 

Design  language 
task 


7. 

Plan  instruction 
specific  to  iden- 
tified needs 


3. 

Set  criteria 
analysis 


for 


\ 


6. 

Diagnose  strengths 
and  needs 


Collect  sample(s) 
from  child(ren) 


5. 

Examine  samnle(s) 

carefully  using 

the  criteria. 


An  elaboration  of  work  done  by  Dr.  R. 
of  Alberta. 


K.  Jackson,  University 
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DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  THROUGH  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TASK 


1 .  Set  ob,jective(s)  for  language  learninq(s).  The  objective  for  the 
language  learning  arises  out  of  the  assessed  language  needs  of  the 
child  and  is  consonant  with  the  general  objectives  for  the  language 
arts.  For  example,  if  the  child  needs  to  further  develop  his  ability 
to  comoare  objects,  as  noted  throucih  previous  analysis  of  his  work, 
the  objective  for  a  language  lesson  would  reflect  that  need. 

2.  Design  language  task.  The  language  task  is  then  set.  For  example, 
"Orally  compare  a  volleyball  and  a  football  for  your  younqer  sister." 
The  task  must  have  a  sDecific  purpose  set  for  it  as  in  this  example. 
If  a  grade  six  Dupil  is  asked  to  compare  a  volleyball  and  a  football, 
or,  as  in  one  of  the  sample  units,  to  describe  a  screwdriver,  the 
task  may  lack  any  interest  or  purpose  for  him.  As  a  result  it  won't 
tell  the  teacher  much  about  the  child's  ability  to  describe  nor  will 
it  be  easy  to  set  criteria  for  analysis.  Setting  a  task  that  the 
child  sees  as  meaningful  is  essential. 

3.  Set  Criteria  for  analysis.  The  criteria  which  you  establish  for 
analysis  should  be  realistic  for  the  child(ren)  you  are  teaching  and 
pertinent  to  the  task  which  you  have  set.  For  example,  using  the 
task  set  above,  it  is  reasonable  that  you  should  consider:  the  child'; 
ability  to  focus  on  the  task  you  have  set,  his  description  of  the 
physical  attributes  of  both  objects,  his  precision  in  use  of  vocabu- 
lary which  is  understandable  to  his  younger  sister,  his  ability  to 
describe  the  function  of  each  ball  and  to  compare  their  functions. 

4.  Collect  sample(s)  from  child(ren).  Samples  of  children's  expression 
go  beyond  written  material.  Samples  may  include  teacher's  observa- 
tions of  nupil  responses,  recording  of  oral  oresentations ,  anecdotal 
records  of  individual  or  group  activities,  videotaping  of  student 
movement  and  dramatic  portrayals,  mental  notes  of  the  way  a  child 
sings,  or  the  way  he  responds  to  a  question.  The  samples  collected 
are   dependent  on  your  purpose.  For  example,  in  following  up  a  spe- 
cific identified  need  on  the  part  of  a  child  or  a  small  group  or 

the  whole  class,  appropriate  samples  would  be  collected  to  enable  you 
to  determine  whether  or  not  your  teaching  has  met  that  identified 
need. 

5.  Examine  sample(s)  carefully  using  the  criteria.  The  written  criteria 
for  a  task  form  the  necessary  basis  for  examining  any  child's  expres- 
sion. However,  there  are  always  unwritten  criteria  which  must  be 
considered  when  examining  a  student's  work.  What  should  we  expect 
from  this  particular  child  in  light  of  his  past  development?  Are  we 
avoiding  the  imposition  of  adult  standards  of  exnression  on  this 
child?  Are  we  avoiding  unnecessary  comparison  of  this  child  with 
the  rest  of  the  class? 
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6 .  Diagnose  strengths  and  areas  where  there  is  need  for  further  develop- 
ment. The  diagnosis  of  strengths  is  necessary  for  at  least  three 
reasons.  Your  awareness  of  the  child's  strengths  shows  you  the 
extent  to  which  the  child  is  developing  in  his  communicative  ability, 
and  the  extent  to  which  your   tasks  are  understandable  and  appropriate 
for  that  child*      Strengths  are  also  the  basis  for  Draise  of  the  child1! 
endeavors  and  the  foundations  on  which  other  learnings  develop. 

In  diagnosis  we  are  asking  what  competence  the  child  brings  to  the 
task  so  that  we  can  take  him  further. 

The  areas  of  need  for  further  development  give  direction  to  the  next 
language  encounter  -  its  objective  and  design.  These  needs  may  sug- 
gest asnects  of  communication  where  the  child  is  progressing  but  not 
as  fast  as  in  other  areas,  or  they  may  suggest  that  the  child's  compe- 
tence has  not  been  adequately  tapped  -  that  if  the  tasks  were  de- 
signed differently  we  would  find  that  the  child  has  some  skill  in 
that  area. 

7.  Plan  instruction  specific  to  identified  needs. 

Ja)     chart  individual  needs,  (b)  chart  group  needs.  On  the  basis 
of  individual  needs  which  are  determined  through  diagnosis,  instruc- 
tion can  be  planned.  When  more  than  one  student  shows  a  need  in  one 
area,  instruction  can  be  directed  to  a  group.  Planning  for  instruc- 
tion in  language  arts  requires  that  vou  know  the  relationship  between 
learning  activities  and  learning  effects. 

8.  Teach  child(ren)  needed  skill (s).  Once  the  language  needs  of  the 
child  have  been  identified  and  the  type  of  instruction  determined, 
then  his  interests  should  be  considered  in  designing  specific  pro- 
cedures and  activities  to  meet  those  needs.  For  example,  in  the 
first  sample  unit  (Year  Two  -  Description)  the  specific  activities 
required  in  Step  7  (page  68)  include  experiences  designed  to  develop 
use  of  more  visual  sense.  For  the  Particular  child,  collecting   and 
viewing   all  different  available  tools,  and  listening   to  other  child- 
ren tell  about  tools  are  some  of  the  specific  activities  based  on 
that  child's  interests  and  planned  to  develop  his  visual  senses. 
The  provision  of  a  variety  of  experiences  for  achievement  of  the 
diagnosed  needs  through  instructional  activities  is  recommended.  A 
knowledge  of  a  varietv  of  methodologies  and  types  of  classroom  organ- 
ization facilitates  the  teaching  of  needed  skills.  For  example,  the 
inductive  method  should  be  used  frequently  in  small  group  and  indivi- 
dual teaching  situations.  Other  teachino  strateqies  are   discussed 

in  Chapter  VII. 

9.  Recycle.  The  diagnostic  procedure  is  repeated  for  the  same  objective, 
if  necessary,  or  for  a  new  objective.  Other  samples  are  collected 
and  analyzed  and  teaching  encounters  developed. 

The  diagram  depicting  the  steps  in  the  diagnostic  procedure  begins 
with  setting  objectives  for  the  language  learning.  For  your  first 
languaoe  arts  lesson  of  the  year  and  only  the  first  lesson,  you  may 
wish  to  begin  with  Sten  2.  In  other  words,  before  you  teach  a  lesson 
you  may  want  to  collect  samples  of  children's  work  and  identify  cer- 
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tain  language  needs  as  the  basis  for  your  first  lesson.  Out  of  the 
sarrmles  collected  during  your  first  teaching  lesson  can  arise  the 
objectives  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  diagnostic  cycle. 

Diagnosis  of  the  child's  strengths  and  needs  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant in  language  arts.  The  foregoina  procedure  for  diagnosis  is 
crucial  to  recognizing  and  meeting  the  child's  language  needs.  Once 
you  have  followed  the  steps  in  detail  and  fitted  your  past  teaching 
activities  into  this  framework  you  will  find  that  diagnosis  is  not 
an  added  burden  nor  does  it  take  too  much  more  time.  Your  increased 
skill  in  using  the  diagnostic  approach  and  in  getting  better  results 
will  make  it  worthwhile. 


SAMPLE  UNITS 

Following  are  a  number  of  sample  units  designed  to  perform  various 
tasks  at  primary  and  upper  elementary  levels.  These  sample  lessons  and 
units  have  been  developed  and  presented  here  to  provide  you  with: 

a.  the  idea  and  procedures  in  the  diagnostic  approach  to 
teaching  language  arts,  and 

b.  an  idea  about  how  integration  of  the  various  language 
skills  can  be  incorporated  into  language  arts  lessons. 

Bow  general  or  how  specific  should  a   language  arts  unit  be?     Your 
diagnosis  of  Dupil  needs  may  lead  you  to  develon  very   specific  units 
on  tonics  such  as  descriptive  words  (adjectives).  However,  the  units  in 
this  handbook  have  been  developed  for  broad  purposes  and  incorporate 
a  wide  range  of  evaluative  criteria  and  activities.  All  of  these  criter- 
ia and  activities  might  be  utilized  in  a  more  extensive  unit  whereas  only 
a  few  might  be  used  in  a  short,  specific  unit. 


Samples 

Primary  level 

1 .  Task  -  Description 
?..     Task  -  Storytelling 

3.  Task  -  Listening 

Upper  Elementary  level 

4.  Task  -  Description 

5.  Task  -  Storytelling 

Other  integrated  units 

6.  Communication  Through  Taste  -  Upper  Elementary 

7.  Creative  Drama  for  Year  Three  -  Lower  Elementary 
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YEAR  TWO  -  DESCRIPTION 


1.*  Objective  for  Language  Learning:  To  develop  the  child's  ability 
to  describe  an  object. 

2.  Specific  Language  Task:  Orally  describe  a  screwdriver  to  an  adult 
who  has  never  seen  one. 

Function  -  in  this  task  a  representational  function  is  being  used, 
i.e.  the  child  is  being  asked  to  share  information  about 
his  concept  of  a  screwdriver. 

Context  -  the  description  is  to  be  made  to  an  adult  who  has  never 
seen  a  screwdriver  so  the  child  has  to  consider  this 
context  in  his  "presentation". 

Mode    -  the  mode  is  an  oral  one. 

3.  Task  analysis  criteria:  Does  the  child's  description  indicate  his 
ability  to: 

a.  Focus  on  task. 

b.  Identify  attributes  through  sensory  experience  accord- 
ing to  -  color,  size,  shape,  texture,  weight,  taste, 
smell,  sound,  actions,  and  composition. 

c.  Use  fluency  and  precision  in  vocabulary. 

d.  Describe  parts  in  relationship  to  the  whole. 

e.  Describe  according  to  the  use  of  function. 

f.  Apply  class  name  and/or  categorize  the  object. 

4.  Collect  Samples:  Samples  were  collected  from  three  children  - 

CHILD  1,  CHILD  2,  CHILD  3. 

5.  Examine  Samples  carefully. 


*Numbering  and  the  steps  in  each  unit  are  based  on  the  steps  outlined 
in  the  previous  section  Diagnostic  Teaching  Through  Analysis  of 
the  Task. 
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6.   Diagnosis  of  Strengths  and  Needs: 

CHILD  1 

Well,    this  is  used  to  take  out  screws  and  to  put  in  screws.      You  can 
use  it  to  build  things  with.     Make  houses,   apartment  buildings, 
swimming  pools.      It  can  help  you  make  bikes,   or  put  handle  bars  on 
a  bike.      It  has  a  sort  of  a  long  handle  and  a  little   long  handle  and 
a  little   long  thing,   it  has  something  on  the  end  like  a  line  where 
the  things  come  in.      It's  small.      It's  made  of  metal  and  plastic. 
It's  about  three  inches. 

a.  Strengths: 

i.  Shows  ability  to  describe  according  to  the  attributes  of 
color,  size,  and  composition. 

ii.  Shows  ability  to  describe  according  to  function  of  object, 

iii.  Shows  ability  to  focus  on  the  task. 

iv.  Shows  some  ability  to  describe  by  using  parts  in  relation 
to  the  whole. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  Understanding  the  ability  to  describe  by  more  attributes- 
shape,  texture. 

ii.  Expanded  descriptive  vocabulary  to  develop  fluency  and 
precision. 

iii.  Use  of  more  fluent  categorization  to  include  class 
name  (tools). 

CHILD  2 

It's  called  a  screwdriver.      You  want  me  to  tell  about  it  so  that 
someone  who  didn't  know  what  a  screwdriver  was  when  they  saw  one 
they'd  know  what  it  was,   right?     Well,   I  think  it's  a  long  metal 
stick.  .  .about  that  long... and  on  the  end  it's  got  all  these  slits  in 
it.      (She  turns  it  around).     And  it's  plastic  and  sometimes  it's 
yellow  and  sometimes  it's  red.      (referring  to  handle).      The  inside 
has  got  slits  just  like  the  outside  except  it  hasn't  got  a  point. 
The  point  is  good  for  opening  things... In  the  handle... it  goes  in  like 
this  and  then  it  goes  out  like  this.     And  it  has  slits  on  it  but  I 
don't  know  what  for.      You  can  also  see  through  this  yellow  thing... 
the  yellow  end. 

a.   Strengths: 

i.  Shows  ability  to  focus  on  the  task.  (Repetition  of 
task  allowed  time  for  thought). 
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ii.  Showed  ability  to  describe  according  to  the  attributes  of 
color,  size,  shape  and  composition. 

iii.  Shows  ability  to  describe  according  to  the  function  of  the 
object. 

iv.  Shows  some  ability  to  describe  by  using  parts  (handle  and 
point)  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  Use  of  more  fluent  categorization  to  include  class  name 
(tools). 

ii.  Expanded  descriptive  vocabulary  to  develop  fluency  and 
precision. 

CHILD  3 

They've  supposed. .uh. . .to  screw  uh  screws  into  stuff  and  they  can  bust 
locks  which  are   locked  on... they  just  push  it  down  and  it  bustses  it 

and. . .uh it  has. . .uh. . .a  kind. . .of  shaped  like  of  skinny   line  but 

it's  a  little  bit  fatter It's  to  screw  up. 

a.  Strengths: 

i.  Shows  ability  to  focus  on  the  task, 
ii.  Shows  ability  to  describe  according  to  functions  (3  examples) 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  To  develop  ability  to  identify  attributes  through  use  of 
the  senses:  according  to  color,  size,  shape,  texture, 
weight. 

ii.  Expanded  descriptive  vocabulary  to  develop  fluency  and 
precision. 

iii.  Develop  ability  to  describe  parts  in  relationship  to  the 
whole. 

iv.  Use  of  more  fluid  categorization  to  include  class  names 
(tools). 
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YEAR  TWO  -  STORYTELLING 

1.  Objective  for  Language  Learning:  To  develop  the  child's  ability 
to  tell  a  story. 

2.  Specific  Language  Task:  Tell  a  story  from  a  short  film. 

Function  -  the  child  is  asked  to  share  his  understanding  of  the 
film  with  others,  (representational). 

Context  -  in  this  context  the  audience  is  an  adult. 

Mode    -  the  child  is  asked  to  use  the  written  mode  of 
expression  in  this  lesson. 

3.  Task  Analysis  Criteria:  Does  the  child's  storytelling  indicate 
his  ability  to: 

a.  Express  a  single  idea  or  several  ideas? 

b.  Express  a  unified  thought? 

c.  Communicate  with  the  reader? 

d.  Recognize  the  nature  of  characters  in  the 
story  situation? 

e.  Recognize  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others? 

f.  Focus  on  the  main  idea  of  the  story? 
a.  Show  awareness  of  sequence? 

h.  Structure  events  to  present  beginning,  middle,  end? 

i.  Express  detail  by  using  sensory  language  to 
describe  in  terms  of:  shape,  size,  movement, 
color,  sounds,  smells,  touch  -  the  elements 
of  the  real  or  imagined  world? 

j.  Express  relationship  between  ideas  using  transi- 
tional and  connective  words? 

4.  Collect  Samples:  Samples  were  collected  from  three  children. 

5.  Examine  Samples  Carefully. 

6.  niaanosis  of  ^trenaths  and  Meeds: 
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Strengths: 

i.  Expresses  several  ideas. 

ii.  Recognizes  feelings  of  others. 

iii.  Shows  some  ability  to  structure  events  to  present  beginning, 
middle,  ending. 

iv.  Expresses  detail  by  describing  in  terms  of  an  imaginative 
world. 

Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  Focus  on  the  main  idea  of  the  story. 

ii.  Develop  awareness  of  sequence  of  events  (include  enough  of 
the  story  to  communicate  with  the  reader). 

iii.  Develop  more  precise  vocabulary  for  better  communication. 


*N.B.    Areas  for  further  development  are  limited  to  three  only  at 
this  time  and  at  this  level. 
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a.  Strengths: 

i.  Expresses  several  ideas, 

ii.  Expresses  unified  thought. 

iii.  Communicates  thoughts  to  reader, 

iv.  Recognizes  nature  of  characters  in  a  story  situation. 

v.  Focuses  on  the  main  idea  of  the  story. 

vi.  Shows  an  awareness  of  sequence  of  events. 

vii.  Structures  events  to  present  beginning,  middle,  ending, 
(especially  good  ending). 

viii.  Expresses  detail  in  terms  of  action,  and  elements  of  the 
imaginative  world. 

ix.  Expresses  relationship  between  ideas  using  transitional 
and  connective  words:  most  significantly  with  time 
(finally,  never,  once  upon  a  time),  relates  cause  and 
effect. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  Recognize  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others. 

ii.  Express  more  detail  by  using  sensory  experiences  in  terms 
of  color,  sounds,  smells,  of  this  environment. 


*  In  a  different  lesson  this  child  needs  to  explore  the  use  of  the 
ending  ' ed1 . 
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a.  Strengths: 

i.  Expresses  several  ideas, 
ii.  Expresses  a  unified  thought, 
iii.  Communicates  with  the  reader  the  main  idea  in  the  film, 
iv.  Focuses  on  main  idea  of  the  story, 
v.  Shows  awareness  of  sequence  of  events, 
vi .  Structures  events  to  present  beginning,  middle,  ending. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  Recognize  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others. 

ii.  Develop  ability  to  express  detail  in  terms  of  smell, 
sounds,  and  elements  of  the  imaginative  environment. 

iii.  Further  use  of  transitional  phrases  and  connective  words 
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EARLY  YEAR  ONE  -  LISTENING 

1.  Objective  for  Language  Learning:  To  develop  the  child's  ability 
in  appreciative  listening  and  attentive  listening. 

2.  Specific  Language  task:  Listening  to  short  stories  and  following 
one-,  two-,  or  three-step  directives  in  follow-up  exercises,  such 
as  drawing  pictures,  role  playing. 

3.  Task  analysis  criteria:  Does  the  child's  response  indicate  the 
ability  to: 

a.  listen  actively  to  what  is  said? 

b.  show  interest  in  subject? 

c.  follow  the  sequence  of  events  over  increasingly 
lengthy  selections? 

d.  recognize  mood? 

e.  detect  main  idea? 

f.  get  information? 

g.  visual ize  events? 
h.  create  imagery? 

i.  express  enjoyment? 

j.  make  comparisons? 

k.  draw  inferences? 

1 .  make  judgements? 

4.  Collect  samples:  Teacher  observations  of  a  total  first  year  class 
provided  samples  for  diagnosis. 

5.  Examine  Samples  Carefully. 

6.  Diagnosis:  Teacher  observation  of  total  class.  (Samples  are  not 
included  here  because  of  the  nature  of  the  task.  In  your  class- 
room, observations  and  anecdotal  records  of  pupils'  responses  should 
be  kept  to  assist  in  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  each  child's 
improvement. ) 

a.  Strengths: 

i.  Eagerness  to  listen  to  interesting  well-read  stories. 

ii.  Interest  in  dramatizing  parts  of  stories. 

iii.  Interest  in  the  novel,  unique,  and  colorful. 

iv.  Relaxed  and  responsive  to  varieties  of  stories  and 
events. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development. 
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1.  Attentive  listening  to  lonqer  and  more  difficult 
selections. 

ii.  Attentive  and  disciplined  listening  to  discussion 
contributions  of  peers  and  teacher. 

-  waits  turn  to  participate 

-  follows  the  thouqht  pattern  of  events  under 
discussion 

-  listens  critically,  but  contributes  construc- 
tively 

iii.  Listening  to  make  comparisons. 

iv.  Listeninq  to  make  value  judgements. 

v.  Listening  to  visualize  in  increasinqly  qreater 
detail . 

vi.  Recalling  of  extended  sequences  of  events  or 
characters  or  items. 

vii.  Beginninq  to  recall  more  hidden  details. 

viii.  Making  loaical  .judgements  as  io   main  idea. 

ix.  Becoming  aware  of  and  reactinq  to  changing  moods 
from  one  selection  to  another. 
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YEAR  FIVE  -  DESCRIPTION 


1.  Objective  for  Language  Learning:  To  develop  the  child's  ability 
to  describe  a  given  object  orally. 

2.  Specific  Language  Task:  Describe  a  seashell. 

Function:  Representational  -  child  is  asked  to  share  information 
about  his  concept  of  seashell. 

Context:   The  communication  is  to  be  directed  to  an  adult. 

Mode:     Oral  Mode. 

3.  Task  Analysis  Criteria:  Does  the  child's  description  indicate  his 
ability  to: 

a)  Focus  on  the  task? 

b)  Identify  attributes  through  sensory  experience 
according  to:  i)  color  ii)  size  iii)  shape 
iv)  texture  v)  weight  vi )  taste  vii)  smell 
viii)  sound  ix)  actions  x)  composition? 

c)  Use  fluency  and  precision  in  vocabulary? 

d)  Describe  parts  in  relationship  to  the  whole? 

e)  Describe  according  to  use  or  function? 

f)  Apply  class  name  and/or  categorize  the  object? 

g)  Employ  figurative  speech  to  compare  objects  or 
describe  feelings? 

h)  Describe  by  using  comparison  and  contrast? 
i)  Relate  personal  point-of-view  (connotation)? 
j)  Organize  ideas? 

4.  Collect  Samples. 

5.  Examine  Samples  Carefully. 

6.  Diagnosis  of  pupil  strengths  and  needs:  The  notation  above 
certain  words  in  the  following  paragraphs  refers  to  the  Task 
Analysis  Criteria  in  Step  3  above  and  is  one  means  of  facilitating 
quicker  and  more  specific  diagnosis. 

CHILD  1 

b .  i  v         b .  i  v    d .  b .  i  i  i 

It's  rigid  and  it's  smooth  inside.     It's  shaped  like  a. . .little  bird 

b.iv 

curling  it's  head  up3   uh. . .      It's  colors. . .umm3  .. .Inside  it's  a  smooth 
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b .  i  i  i  d . 

and  round  and  there's  a  little  eubbyhole  at  the  end.      It's  rigid  at  the 

d. 

bottom.      It  has  different  colors  all  over  it  and  it  has   little  spots 

e .  b .  i  i  e . 

inside.      It  eame  from  the  sea  and  it's  medium  size  and  an  animal  lived 

d.    b.i 

in  it  and  that  animal   lived  in  the  sea   . . .umm.      It  has   little  white 

c. 

markings  on  it  and  it  has.... on  the  edge  of  the  rim  it  has   little 

b.i 

black  markings  and  there's  a   little.  .  .umm.  .  .crevice  or  something  on 


the  inside  of  it. 

a.  Strengths:  a.   b.i   b.ii   b.iii   b.iv   c.   d.   e.   g, 
Shows  ability  to  focus  on  the  task  and  uses  some  precision 

in  vocabulary. 

Good  attempt  to  use  imagery  to  express  shape. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development:   b.v   b.vii   b.viii 
b .  i  x   c .   d .   e .   f .   g .   h .   i .   j  . 
Understanding  of  the  concept  of  attributes  -  all  sensory 
impressions. 

Understanding  of  the  components  of  description  -  appearance, 

-use,  -  personal  experience  with. 

Ability  to  focus  on  one  component  at  a  time  and  thus  provide 

a  more  organized  product. 

Visualization  of  the  impression  the  description  is  making. 

Expanded  descriptive  vocabulary  to  develop  fluency  and 

precision. 

Use  of  figurative  language  and  comparison  and  contrast  to 

make  adjectives  meaningful. 

Study  of  adjectives  to  apply  and  use  appropriately  -  i.e. 

'rigid' . 

CHILD  2 

a.f.  d. 

This  is  a  seashell  and  it  has  curve  -  it's  curved  at  the  top  and  then 

c. 

it  gets  about  half  way  through  it  starts^   half  way  curved  and  then 
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c. 
it  starts  going  straight  down  and  then  at  the  bottom  it  goes  across^ 

b .  i  i  i  b .  i  v 

and  it  has  waves  across  it  and  a  little  bit  of  moss. . .and  it's  rough 

b .  i  v  d . 

at  the  top  and  it  gets  smoother  as  it  goes  to  the  bottom. 

b .  i  v  d . 

It's  also  smoother  on  the  other  side. .  .everything1 's  smooth.      At  the 

b .  i  i  i  b .  i 

bottom  it's  a  little  curved. .  .and _,  it  has  brown  and  a  little  bit 

b.i  d. 

of  white  and  then  the  rest  is  mostly  white  with   little  streaks  of 

b.i  e . 

brown.      You  could  put  it  on  the  wall  and  use  it  as  a  shelf. 

a.  Strengths:  a.   b.i   b.iii   b.iv   c.   d.   e.   f. 
Immediately  categorized  the  object  and  focused  on  the  task. 
Some  precision  in  vocabulary  to  express  attributes  and 
relationship  of  parts  to  the  whole. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development:  b.ii   b.v   b.vii 
b.viii   b.ix   c.   d.   e.   g.   h.   i.   j. 
Observation  of  and  attention  to  all  sensory  impressions. 
Expansion  of  vocabulary  to  express  impressions  with  greater 
fluency  and  precision. 

Expand  experiential  background  to  facilitate  comparison  and 

contrast,  and  figurative  speech. 

Visualization  of  express  impression  to  aid  organization  of 

ideas. 

CHILD  3 

b.iv     b.iv     b.iv  d . 

Outside  it's  rough  and  grooves  or  ridges  in  it  and  inside  it's  pretty 

b.iv  b.iii 

smooth  and  also  has  grooves  in  it   —  it's  sort  of  half  a  circle  with  a 

b.ii  i 

little  rectangle  coming  out  one  end  and  it's  smoother  on  the  inside 

b.i  e . 

and  it's  colors  come  in  stripes  and  there  was  probably  something   living 


in  it. .  .umm.  .  .and  that's  about  it. 
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Strengths:   a.   b.i   b.iv   d.   e. 

Focuses  on  task. 

Uses  some  good  descriptive  vocabulary  for  shape,  texture, 

size  and  relationship  of  parts. 

Evidence  of  organization  of  thought  and  ideas  and  attention 

to  relevant  details. 

Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

b.v   b.vii   b.viii   b.ix   c.   d.   e.   f.   g.   h. 

i .   j . 

Extension  of  the  total  concept  of  description  -  all 

attributes,  function  and  use,  personal  experience  with. 

Use  of  comparison  with  known  objects  to  give  meaning  to 

expressed  impressions. 

Use  of  supportive  statements  for  ideas  expressed. 
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YEAR  FIVE  -  STORYTELLING 


1.  Objective  for  Language  Learning:  To  develop  the  child's  ability 
to  tell  a  story. 

2.  Specific  Language  Task:  Tell  a  story  from  a  picture.  (Picture 
appears  on  next  page.) 

Function-  imaginative  function  in  which  the  child  creates  a  world 
or  interpretation  of  his  own  choice 

Context  -  story  is  designed  for  an  adult  audience 

Mode    -  oral 

3.  Task  Analysis  Criteria:     Ooes  the  child's  storytelling  indicate 
his  ability  to: 

a.  express  a  single  idea? 

b.  express  several  ideas? 

c.  express  a  unified  thought? 

d.  communicate  with  reader? 

e.  recognize  nature  of  character  in  the  story  -  situation? 

f.  recognize  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  (empathize)? 

g.  focus  on  the  main  idea  of  the  story? 
h.  show  awareness  of  seguence  of  events? 

i.  structure  events  to  present  beginning,  middle,  ending? 

u.  express  relationship  between  ideas  using  transitional 
and  connective  words? 

k.  express  detail  by  using  sensory  language  to  describe  in 
terms  of  -  shape,  size,  movement,  color,  sounds,  smells, 
touch  -  the  elements  of  the  real  or  imaginative  world? 

1.  use  variety  in  style  and  length  of  sentences  for  effective 
communication  of:  characterization,  mood,  setting? 

m.  use  a  full  range  of  language  competence:  figures  of 

soeech,  inference  beyond  the  stimuli,  wit  and  humor,  non- 
literal  language,  precise  vocabulary  -  accuracy  in  choice 
of  words? 

n.  create  individual  style:  reflect  a  broad  experience 
and  information  base,  achieve  compactness,  interpret  in 
terms  of  a  value  system,  present  original  view-point? 

4.  Collect  Samples. 


,  -   - 


f«fa 


jf&    Ml 

mm  jM 

m      ( ■ 


zlfa   1 


Dick  Darrel  -  Toronto  Star 
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5.  Examine  Samples  Carefully. 

6.  Diagnosis  of  Strengths  and  Needs: 

CHILD  1 

Well  my  story's  going  to  begin  like  this.      One  stormy  night  this 
policeman  was  sleeping  in  bed  and  his  phone  rang  and  it  was  the 
commissioner  and  he  was  asked  to  get  up  and  direct  traffic.     And  so 
when  he  got  up  there  he  got  out  of  bed  and  he  put  on  his  socks  and  all 
that  he  was  really  sleepy  and  then  he  went  out  there  and  he  stood  in  the 
cold  directing  cars  and  then  it  was  about  midnight  and  then  the  blizzard 
came  but  not  a  big  one.      So  he  directed  cars  all  over  the  place  for  about 
three  hours  and  then  two  cars  got  stuck  and  he  couldn't  get  them  out  and 
so  he  called  the  tow  truck ,   but  the  tow  truck  was  stuck  too,   and  so  he 
had  to  call  another  tow  truck  and  that  tow  truck  had  to  tow  truck  that  tow 
truck  out  of  the.... and  the  other  tow  truck  had  to  tow  the  two  cars  back 
to  the  station,   and  so  when  the  policeman  finally  went, ...  .got,   and  it 
was  about  four  in  the  morning  that  the  policeman  finally  got  to  go  home 
and  he  finally  started  to  go  to  bed,   but  then  he  remembered  that  he   left 
his  watch  at  the  station,   cause  he  had  took  it  off  and  so  he  had  to  go 
all  the  way  back  -  he  had  to  get  dressed  again  and  go  all  the  way  back 
there  and  so  then  when  he  came  back  home,   and  was  about  ready  to  go  to 
bed,    he  remembered  he  forgot  his  wallet  there,   and  so  he  was  really  mad 
and  so  he  banged  on  the  door  when  he  shut  it  and  the  door  cracked  open 
and  it  fell  and  the  blizzard  started  coming  in  all  over  his  house.  .  .and 
then  he  had  -  when  he  got  down  to  the  gas  station  he  had  to  call  the 
service  people  to  come  up  and  fix  his  door  and  then  finally  he  got  to 
bed. 

but  then,   about  one  hour  later,   he  was  called  out  to  direct  traffic 

again  and  so  then  the  same  thing  happened  all  over  again,  and  then  he 
forgot  his  watch  and  he  forgot  his  wallet  and,  then  finally  he  got  to 
sleep. . .and  that  was  the  end. 

a.  Strengths: 

i.  plausible  beginning. 

ii.  some  use  of  sensory  language. 

iii.  evidence  of  some  precision  in  vocabulary. 

iv.  uses  transitional  and  connected  words  correctly. 

v.  an  attempt  to  create  mood  and  express  feelings. 

vi .  sequentially  developed. 
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b.   Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  fluency  to  control  -  presentation  of  single  main  idea; 

-  choice  of  events  that  most  effect- 
ively support  main  idea  or  plot; 

-  critical  consideration  of  the  next 
plausible  event; 

-  limit  effort  to  effective  beginning, 
middle,  and  ending. 

ii.  concise  thought  units  and  greater  precision  in  vocabulary 

-  effective  descriptive  detail; 

-  selects  precise  modifiers; 

-  appropriate  verb  choices; 

-  visualize  sentence  unit; 

-  combine  sentence  parts; 

-  combine  and  record  sentences. 

CHILD  2 

The  policeman  was  directing  traffic  on  a  very  stormy  day.      Then  he  sees 
there  are  no  cars  coming  so  he   tights  up  a  cigarette.     All  of  a  sudden 
there  's  a  beep,   beep,   and  a  couple  of  cars  come  along .      So  he  does  his 
job  of  directing  traffic  into  parking  lot.      He  sees  no  cars  coming  so 
he  thinks.   There's  no  cars  coming.      So  he   lights  a  cigarette  and  sips 
coffee.      Then  some  cars  come.      Then  he  comes  back  his  coffee  is  cold. 
He  throws  out  the  coffee.      Beep,   beep.      A  car  hit  a  tree.      The  driver 
says,    "Lazy  person,   I  ought  to  fire  you. "     The  policeman  got  fired  for 
neglecting  his  duty. 

a.  Strengths: 

i.  good  beginning  sentence, 
ii.  sequential  expression  of  ideas, 
iii.  some  use  of  transitional  phrases  and  connectives, 
iv.  effort  made  to  express  action  and  emotion. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  focus  on  the  total  situation  of  the  picture  being  viewed: 
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-  observe  detail ; 

-  consider  the  next  logical  event; 

-  empathize  with  character  and  situation; 

-  criticize  imaginary  action  for  unexplained  time  gaps, 
and  presumed  actions; 

-  visualize  thought  unit  and  continuity  between  each. 

CHILD  3 

One  night  there  oame  a  big  storm  and  all  the  power  went  off  and  there 
was  people  out  in  their  oars  and  the   lights  weren't  working  so  a 
polioeman  had  to  go  out  there  and  control  the  traffic  and  there  's  all 
slushy  and  everything  out  there  and  the  cars  had  to  put  their  lights  on 
as  bright  as   they  could. 

a.  Strengths: 

i.  focuses  on  and  relates  to  picture, 

ii .  observes  detail . 

iii.  relates  cause  and  effect, 

iv.  good  beginning, 

v.  precision  in  vocabulary, 

vi .  concise  thought  units, 

vii.  logical  sequence. 

b.  Areas  of  need  for  further  development: 

i.  understand  the  total  story  concept,  i.e.  -  create  a 
central  theme  of  thought  and  adventure  which  evolves 
through  a  pattern  of  events  from  beginning  -  to  middle  - 
to  end. 

ii.  develop  imagination. 

iii.  encourage  empathizing  with  and  relating  to  characters  in 
picture  to  express  emotions,  feelings,  and  actions  in 
present  and  future. 
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The  foregoing  units  have  stressed  the  diagnosis  of  individual 
language  needs  and  strengths.  This  approach  is  important  in  all 
language  arts  teaching.  The  emphasis  on  individual  diagnosis  does  not 
mean  that  group  encounters  and  learnings  are  not  extremely  important. 
The  interchange  among  children  is  crucial  to  the  development  of  thought 
and  language.  The  following  units  and  lessons  emphasize  group  interaction 
and  group  learninqs. 

These  lessons  are  desianed  as  a  source  of  ideas  which  can  be  used 
developmental ly  in  this  format  or  which  can  be  varied  to  accommodate 
individual  pupil's  needs  as  diagnosed  in  previous  lessons.  Although 
these  units  are  not  presented  in  the  diagnostic  format  of  the  previous 
lessons,  they  assume  that  you  are  diagnosing  the  language  needs  of 
your  children  and  adjusting  these  lessons  to  meet  those  needs.  This 
unit  arises  out  of  the  diagnosed  class  needs  for  greater  sensory 
awareness  and  acuity  to  taste  and  for  the  vocabulary  to  express  taste 
impressions. 


COMMUNICATION  THROUGH  TASTE  - 
UPPFR  FLENOTAP.Y 
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Aims  of  the  Unit 

A.  To  personally  involve  each  child  in  a  communications 
activity. 

B.  To  help  each  child  realize  that  his  contributions  to  the 
lessons  are  worthwhile  and  acceptable. 

C.  To  show  each  child  that  he  has  values  and  ideas  to  express 
and  that  they  will  be  respected  by  others. 

D.  To  develop  each  child's  ability  to  express  his  ideas. 

E.  To  build  within  each  child  a  feeling  of  competence  in 
expressing  his  ideas. 

F.  To  develop  each  child's  awareness  of  the  stimuli  around  him. 
Lesson  1 


A.   Aims 

1) 
2) 

3) 


To  meet  the  unit  aims. 

To  stimulate  the  reception  of  impressions  through 

taste. 

To  show  how  the  concepts  of  taste  vary  from  person 

to  person. 


Procedure: 

Period  1 

1)     Bring  to  school  several  food  items  that  can  be 

given  to  the  children  to  taste.  Perhaps  a  group  of 
15  items  in  5  categories. 

For  example:  (This  is  only  a  suggested  list) 


BITTER 

SOUR 

SWEET 

SPICE 

OTHERS 

Unsweetened 

Lemon 

Sugar 

Salt 

Licorice 

chocolate 

Vinegar 

Honey 

Soya  sauce 

Mustard 

Vanilla  extract 

Sour  cream 

Molasses 

Cinnamon 

Mint 

Rum  extract 

Action      2)     Each  child  tastes  each  item  as  it  is  passed 

to  around  by  his  classmate,  and  writes  down 

Written  opposite  the  appropriate  number,  a  word  or 

words  to  describe  the  taste. 
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Period  2 

1)  Write  down  on  the  chalkboard  all  of  the  expressions 
as  they  are  supplied  by  the  pupils. 

(Variation  -  put  the  numbers  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the 
pupils  go  to  the  board  and  write  down  their  responses  to 
each  number  seeing  that  no  word  is  put  down  twice  in  one 
column) . 

You  do  not  need  to  identify  the  food  items;  the  only 
interest  should  be  the  expressive  words. 

2)  Next,  under  discussion  guided  by  you,  the  class 
organizes  the  words  into  common  groups  or  categories 
and  names  these  groups.  For  example  -  sour,  spicy, 
hot,  others. 

(These  group  names  will  not  likely  correspond  to  the 
categories  mentioned  at  the  first  of  the  lesson). 

Simple   Period  3 
to 

Complex  1)    The  class,  using  Roget's  Thesaurus,  finds  synonyms 
for  these  group  names  and  for  the  words  in  the 
groups.  (Some  words  such  as  vanilla  or  "yuk"  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Thesaurus). 

Period  4 

1)    The  words  the  pupils  looked  up  are  recorded  on  the 
chalkboard  and  discussed  to  find  where  the  words 
apply  and  to  which  items  they  apply.  For  example- 
How  are  bitter  and  sour  different?  Is  a  lemon  tart? 

Follow-up 

1)  The  pupils  are  assigned  to  write  down  during  their 
Specific       lunch  hour  descriptive  words  or  phrases  to  describe 

to  how  the  various  items  in  their  lunch  (supper)  tasted. 

General 
Application 

2)  The  pupils  write  a  paragraph  describing  the  taste 
of  unknown  foods.  They  are  to  pretend  they  are  on 
a  deserted  island  and  must  eat  the  strange  plants 
found  there.  Some  are  "good"  and  some  are  "bad". 
The  pupils  must  name  each  plant  (that  is  -  make  up 
strange  names  for  the  plants)  and  describe  how  it 
tastes. 
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Variations: 

The  same  lesson  plan  could  be  used  for  the  other  senses. 

Smell  -  follow  the  same  procedure  only  have  the  children 
smell  the  items. 

Hearing  -  have  a  variety  of  sounds  (high  pitched,  rattle, 
mellow,  etc.)  on  the  tape  recorder  and  have  the  pupils 
describe  each  sound.  Perhaps  this  could  be  done  using  the 
instruments  from  the  orchestra  -  then  showing  how  the 
sounds  are  put  together  to  create  music. 

Touch  -  have  the  pupils  reach  into  a  box  and  feel  different 
articles  which  they  see  and  describe  their  qualities  (smooth, 
silky,  rubbery). 

Other  Activities  -  Optional: 

1)      Tasting:  Salty,  Sour,  Sweet,  Bitter 

AN  EXPERIMENT 

You  will  need:  salt,  vinegar,  sugar,  grapefruit 
peel ,  cotton  swabs. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

a)  Dampen  swab  slightly  with  water  and  dip  into 
the  salt.  Touch  it  to  the  tip  of  your  tongue. 

Rinse  your  mouth  with  water  and  touch  the  swab  to  the 
sides  of  your  tongue.  Rinse  again,  touch  tongue  half 
way  back  and  at  back.  Note  which  areas  of  the  tongue 
react  most  sharply  to  the  salty  taste. 

b)  Dip  second  swab  into  the  vinegar.  Using 
technique  above,  test  for  tongue  reaction  to  sour 
taste. 

c)  Dampen  third  swab  slightly,  and  dip  into  the 
sugar.  Using  technique  above,  test  for  tongue 
reaction  to  sweet  taste. 

d)  Rub  fourth  cotton  swab  firmly  several  times 
on  the  inner  white  lining  of  the  grapefruit  peel. 
Using  technique  above,  test  for  tongue  reaction  to 
bitter  taste. 

a)    What  Do  You  Taste? 

We  tend  to  taste  what  we  expect  to  taste,  and  our 
judgement  is  affected  by  smell.  Try  this  experiment 
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on  an  unsuspecting  friend. 

AN  EXPERIMENT 

You  will  need:  a  crisp  pear,  salt,  vinegar,  sugar, 
grapefruit  peel . 

WHAT  TO  00: 

a)  Blindfold  your  taste-tester  and  tell  him  to  hold 
his  nose. 

b)  Give  him  a  bit  of  pear  to  taste  and  ask  "Is  this 
apple  sweet  or  sour?"  He  will  probably  think  he  is 
tasting  apple. 

c)  Let  him,  still  blindfolded,  taste  salt,  vinegar, 
sugar,  and  grapefruit  peel,  rinsing  his  mouth  with  water 
between  tastings,  as  in  the  previous  experiment.  He 
should  be  able  to  identify  these,  although  the  taste  buds 
on  the  tongue  were  not  sensitive  enouah  to  distinguish 
between  pear  and  apple,  which  are  so  similar  in  texture. 


D.      Primary: 

The  primary  children  would  enjoy  these  active  language 
activities  but  they  will  choose  less  exact  words. 

Taste:  sour  -  sweet  -  bitter 
Sound:  loud  -  guiet  -  skreechy 

111  Lesson  2  -  Language  Arts  Field  Trip 

A.  Aims: 

1)    To  meet  the  unit  aims. 

?.)  To  help  the  pupils  note  the  details  of  their 

environment. 

3)    To  stress  the  three  main  purposes  of  language: 
informational,  emotional,  and  cognitive. 

B.  Procedure: 

The  meaning  of  "field  trip"  here  is  -a  day-long  hike 
around  the  community  with  the  express  purpose  of  writina 
about  the  things  that  are  seen. 

1)    Go  over  the  route  the  children  will  follow  during 
the  field  trip,  observe  the  small  details  you  wish 
pupils  to  notice  and  make  a  list  of  questions  and 
assignments  you  wish  the  pupils  to  complete. 
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?.)  On  the  day  of  the  field  trip  the  pupils  can  be 

given  several  pages  of  questions  and  assignments  to 
be  completed  in  rough  while  on  the  hike.  It  should 
be  stressed  to  the  pupils  that  this  is  a  working 
day  and  not  a  picnic. 

The  purpose  of  the  guestions  and  assignments  is  to 
help  the  pupils  to  see  things  they  may  never  have 
noticed  before  and  to  express  ideas  they  may  never 
have  thought  of  before. 

For  Example: 

Feeling      a)     (While  under  the  traffic  bridge)  Tell  how 

the  bridqe  feels  about  all  the  traffic 
going  over  it. 

Reasoning    b)    Why  do  you  suppose  the  bridge  sits  on  large 

rocks? 

Observation   c)     (On  a  street  on  the  way  to  the  park)  The 

green  light  is  (above,  below)  the  red  light. 
Is  this  always  true? 

Tell  about  four  things  you  notice  that  show 
people  are  inconsiderate  or  careless. 

(At  the  park)  Pretend  the  park  is  complaining 
and  tell  about  three  things  it  complains 
about. 

Along  the  trail  to  the  school  the  trees  are 
reaching  out  over  the  path  talking  to  each 
other.  What  are  they  saying? 

The  town  hall  is  1  ike  a 


Observation 
Judgement 

d) 

Personi- 
fication 

e) 

Imagination 

f) 

Simile 

g) 

3) 

Th 

The  following  day  the  pupils  can  revise  their 
sentences  and  write  a  good  copy  of  each  sentence, 


4)      Points 


a^    This  field  trip  should  last  the  better  part 
of  a  day. 

b)  A  few  short  trips  prior  to  the  long  one  help 
introduce  field  trips  gradually. 

c)  Parents  may  be  invited  to  go  along. 
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C.  Variation: 

1)    You  might  give  the  pupils  a  set  of  questions  that 
call  for  the  pupils'  own  ideas. 

a)  Where  is  the  sky  the  bluest? 

b)  When  you  come  in  from  the  cold  how  does  a 
warm  house  feel? 

c)  What  time  of  day  do  you  like  best? 

d)  How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  afraid? 

D.  Primary: 

1.    Have  a  cloud  watching  period. 
?..  Watch  the  birds  talking  -  tell  what  they  say. 

3.     Listen  to  the  wind  tell  stories. 
IV   Lesson  3  -  Silent  Period 

A.  Aims: 

1)  To  meet  the  unit  aims. 

2)  To  develop  the  pupils'  awareness  of  gestures  as  a 
means  of  communication. 

B.  Procedure: 

1)  The  pupils  are  assigned  small  group  tasks  that  can 
be  completed  in  one  period.  Pupils  are  free  to 
move  around  the  room. 

2)  No-one  is  allowed  to  talk  but  must  communicate  by 
gestures  only.  (The  teacher  is  included  in  this). 

3)  Make  notes  of  some  of  the  messaqes  you  and  some  of 
your  pupils  are  conveying. 

4)  During  the  discussion  period  remind  the  pupils  of 
the  messages  they  are  conveying  and  have  a  few 
demonstrate  this  communication  to  the  class. 

5)  The  class  can  discuss  and  review  the  messages  that 
are  difficult  to  exchange  by  gestures. 
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C.   Variations: 

1)  The  pupils  can  be  given  an  assignment  to  display 
and  explain  signals  used  in  sports  (football, 
baseball)  and  special  occupations  (police  traffic, 
TV  director) . 

2)  Class  can  play  simple  charades. 

3)  Pupils  can  act  out  a  play  in  pantomime. 
0.   Primary: 

1)  You  might  have  the  pupils  act  out  simple  every-day 
gestures  (come  here,  shh). 

2)  Pupils  put  on  a  short  pantomime  play. 
Lesson, 4  -  Imperative  Sentences 

A.  Aims: 

1)  To  meet  the  unit  aims. 

2)  To  have  the  pupils  understand  the  concept  of  the 
imperative  sentence. 

3)  To  show  the  use  of  multi-level  language. 

4)  To  give  practice  in  language  in  context. 

B.  Procedure: 

1)  The  class  is  taught  the  concept  of  the  imperative 
sentence. 

2)  The  pupils  are  to  write  three  imperative  sentences 
centered  around  a  given  theme.  (The  theme  should 
be  one  that  is  common  to  all  pupils  and  common  to 
several  aspects  of  their  lives.  For  example:  Making 
a  noise  and  being  told  to  be  quiet.) 

3)  After  review  and  discussion  of  the  class's  sentences 
the  pupils  are  to  rewrite  their  sentences  as  the 
command  would  be  given  by: 

-  a  teacher 

-  their  father  (mother) 

-  a  friend 

-  a  policeman 

-  a  friendly  neighbour 

-  a  boy  (or  girl)  to  his  small  brother  (sister) 

-  a  suggestion  of  your  own. 
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4)    The  pupils  should  be  required  to  convey  the 
various  messages  through  words  and  not  voice 
inflection  when  the  sentences  are  read  aloud. 

C.  Variation: 

1)    The  same  assignment  can  be  given  with  the  people 
put  in  special  situations. 

a)  A  teacher  first  thing  in  the  morning 

-  after  asking  three  times  for  the  class 
to  be  quiet. 

b)  Their  father  while  outside  resting  in  a  lawn 
chair  -  while  trying  to  talk  on  the  phone. 

The  discussion  period  can  show  that  people  and 
their  language  are  different  in  different  situations, 

D.  Primary: 

The  pupils  can  play  different  roles  and  give  a  simple 
command  as  a  parent,  friend,  stranger. 

VI   Lesson  5  -  Spoken  Message  -  Real  Message 

A.  Aims: 

1)    To  meet  the  unit  aims. 

?.)  To  develop  pupils'  understanding  of  the  communica- 

tions system. 

3)    To  make  them  aware  of  the  multi -level  of  messaaes 
in  communication  and  to  help  them  listen  to  the 
deeper  message. 

B.  Procedure: 

1)  By  demonstration,  introduce  the  concept  that  the 
words  spoken  do  not  always  convey  the  message 
intended.  For  example,  you  may  say,  upon  entering 
the  classroom,  "This  is  really  a  quiet  room  today" 
but  by  voice  inflection  show  you  mean  the  opposite. 

2)  Next  you  ask  the  pupils  what  you  meant.  Your  voice 
will  have  told  them  they  were  noisy. 

3)  Have  a  pupil  write  your  exact  words  on  the  board. 

4)  Then  have  several  pupils  read  the  sentence  and 
discuss  the  message  the  words  give. 
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5)  Next  the  discussion  can  lead  into  the  message  of  the 
voice.  The  discussion  should  also  centre  around 
which  message  -  word  or  voice  -  more  closely 
represents  the  speaker's  true  feeling. 

6)  The  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  and  each 
group  is  to  write  a  short  conversation  between  two 
or  three  people  where  the  word-message  and  voice- 
message  do  not  agree. 

7)  The  pupils  then  speak  their  conversation  before 
the  class. 

(Note:  Radio  program  "We  Are  Language  Animals" 
from  "Our  Ever-Changing  Language"  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch,  Department 
of  Education). 

C.  Variation: 

1)      The  same  assignment  only  the  word  and/or  voice 
message  do  not  agree  with  the  facial  expression. 

D.  Primary: 

Vll  Lesson  6  -  Language  and  the  Self-image 
A.   Aims: 

1 )  To  meet  unit  aims. 

2)  To  help  the  child  see  himself  as  a  worthy 
individual . 

R.   Procedure: 

Assign  the  pupils  tasks  that  involve  them  personally  and 
centre  around  their  feelings  and  values. 

1)  Offer  hypothetical  situations  where  the  pupil  is 
influenced  by  the  reactions  of  others.  For  example, 
have  the  pupils  pretend  they  walk  into  a  bank,  and 
stroll  past  a  group  of  people  who  begin  to  giggle 
and  snicker.  Then  say,  "How  would  you  feel?  What 
would  you  do?  What  might  be  the  reason  these 
people  are  giggling?"  Bring  out  the  idea  that 
there  are  many  reasons  why  people  giggle. 

2)  Have  the  pupils  take  someone  else's  place  in  a 
given  situation.  Williams  (1967)  suggests  that 
the  pupils  take  part  in  a  short  play  with  the 
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father,  mother,  daughter,  and  son  with  given 
characteristics.  Or  have  the  pupils  take  sides 
in  a  controversy  and  then  switch  places  and 
pretend  they  are  the  opposite  person. 

3)  Have  the  child  write  how  he  is  accepted  in  a  new 
situation.  "If  you  went  to  school  in  the  story, 
how  do  you  feel  you  would  be  treated?  Why?" 

4)  Or  perhaps  so  the  pupils  can  become  more  aware  of 
their  ideal -self  have  them  describe  in  a  short 
paragraph  the  kind  of  a  person  they  would  like  to 
be.  Discuss  the  different  desires  in  class  if  the 
pupils  are  willing.  Then  ask  them  to  write  and 
tell,  "Can  you  become  this  kind  of  a  person? 

Why,  or  why  not?" 

5)  Have  the  pupils  write  about  an  embarrassing 
experience,  or  something  that  really  frightens 
them,  or  of  something  that  annoys  them  and  have 
them  share  their  feelings.  Each  child  may  come 
to  see  that  he  is  not  so  different  from  the  rest. 

If  you  avoid  comparing  one  child  to  another 
perhaps  the  children  will  not  compare  themselves 
with  others. 

The  theme  running  through  all  of  these  suggestions  is 
that  the  pupils  must  be  led  to  see  that  they  have  ideas 
to  express  and  that  they  can  express  them,  and  to  be  led 
to  view  themselves  as  people  who  can  succeed. 

All  assignments  must  be  followed  by  discussion  periods 
so  that  children  have  the  opportunity  to  react  and  think 
about  what  they  have  said  and  what  others  think  about 
their  creations.  Points  of  view  can  be  broadened  and 
perceptions  extended  through  discussion. 
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CREATIVE  DRAMA  FOR  YEAR  THREE 
-  LOWER  ELEMENTARY 


The  followinq  lesson  shows  how  developmental  or  creative  drama  can  be 
an  integral  part  of  language  arts.  Although  much  of  your  teaching 
follows  the  Active  to  Oral  to  Written  growth  pattern,  you  will  note 
that  this  lesson  effectively  varies  this  order  so  that  the  imagination 
of  the  children  can  be  observed  and  also  recorded  on  paper  before  being 
mixed  with  others'  thoughts. 

A.  Objectives : 

1.  To  increase  concentrating  abilities. 

2.  To  develop  the  imagination. 

3.  To  stimulate  the  senses. 

4.  To  experience  a  variety  of  moods,  emotions,  and 
characterizations  by  going  on  an  adventurous   "journey." 

5.  To  develop  body  control   and  flexibility. 

6.  To  enhance  the  en.iovment  and  appreciation  of  literature. 

7.  To  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of  success  that  is  equally 
available  to  each  child. 

8.  To  encourage  original itv  in  follow-up  activities  in  creative 
writing  and  art  projects. 

B.  Language  Learnings: 

The  following  language  learnings  are  introduced  or  developed 
in  this  unit: 


Recall inq  events 
Noting  details 
Following  directions 
Making  judgements 

C.  Preparation  and  Materials: 

1.  Children  should  be  in  bare  feet  or  soft  shoes  with  no  restric- 
tive clothina. 

2.  The  room  should  be  darkened  and  an  open  area  cleared. 

3.  You  should  have  a  drum  or  cymbal    for  providing  stop  and  go 
signals  and  another  instrument  for  changing  the  direction  of 
children's  movements.        (It  is  useful   to  have  a  record  player 
handy,  if  you  wish  to  provide  a  rhythmic,  warm-up  activity  to 
music. ) 

D.  Motivation  or  Approach: 

The  story  of  "Oabriel   Wrinkles  -  the  Bloodhound  Who  Couldn't  Smell 
by  Charles  W.    Doughtie  is  told  to  the  children. 
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Procedure  and  Content 

Lesson  1:  1.   Tell  the  above-mentioned  story. 

?..       Warm-up:  Teacher  - 

You  are  Gabriel .  When  you  hear  the 
drum  -  creep  alonq,  roll  over  in  the  grass, 
.iump  up  and  then  collapse. 

Ready  -  creep  (drum) 

-  roll  over  (drum) 

-  jump  up  (drum) 

-  collapse  (drum) 

(Repeat  this) 

3.   Main  Activity: 

Teacher  - 

You  are  now  Gabriel  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story. 

-  you  are  becoming  angry  (drum) 

-  you  walk  along  and  you  bump  into 
the  haystack  (drum) 

-  now  you  are  the  haystack.  When  you 
hear  that  loud  sneeze  -  what  happens 
to  you?(drum) 

-  now  you  are  the  policeman.  You  wait 
for  the  drum.  When  you  hear  it  - 
you  rush  after  the  robbers,  you 
capture  them,  you  put  them  in  the 
car  and  then  you  drive  off  to  the 
jail  (drum) 

Lesson  11:  1.   Warm-up:  Repeat  parts  of  3.  from  the  previous 

Lesson. 

Main  Activity: 

Teacher  - 

-  When  the  police,  with  Gabriel's 
help,  caught  the  two  prisoners, 
they  didn't  know  about  the  stolen 
treasure  -  but  you  know  about  it 
and  you  are   aoing  to  try  to  find  it 
and  bring  it  back. 

-  Unfortunately,  you  will  have  to 
travel  through  a  part  of  the  country 
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which  is  very  strange.  Many  weird  things 
happen  there. 

-  First,  finish  packing  your  knapsack  (drum 
and  music) . 

-  Don't  forget  to  pack  some  food. 

-  Start  off! 

-  You'll  have  to  take  the  road  that  leads 
down  to  the  lake. 

-  Watch  out  for  the  big  trees  on  both  sides. 

-  There's  no  wind  blowing  and  yet  the 
branches  are  moving. 

-  They  seem  to  be  reaching  out  to  grab  you. 

-  Look  out  -  duck  -  dodge  - 

-  Keep  moving  out  of  their  way. 

-  Walk  zig-zag. 

-  Get  down  and  crawl  -  the  branches  are 
reaching  down. 

-  There's  the  lake  ahead-quick  -  run  for  it. 

-  Good!  A  boat!  Untie  it. 

-  Push  it  out. 

-  Jump  in  and  begin  rowing. 

-  The  water  is  getting  rough. 

-  The  waves  are  getting  higher. 

-  Look  out!  The  boat's  upsetting! 

-  Into  the  water  you  fall! 

-  But  you  are  not  sinking  -  you  are  bumping 
along  on  top  of  the  waves. 

-  Look  out!  -  here  comes  a  big  wave  -  it's 
tossinq  you  up  into  the  air  -  you're  going 
up  -  up  -  into  the  sky  -  into  a  cloud. 
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-  You've  become  part  of  this  raincloud 

-  You  are  the  heavy  drops  falling  on 
the  land  below. 

-  You  are  beating  down  on  the  trees, 
knocking  off  their  leaves. 

-  Now  you  are  the  thunder  -  booming 
out  and  rolling  across  the  sky. 

-  Now  the  lightning  streaks  across 
the  sky. 

-  The  rain  is  stopping  -  you  are 
dropping  out  of  the  sky. 

-  You  fall  on  the  grass  in  front  of 
a  big,  old,  strange-looking  house. 

-  Get  up  carefully. 

-  Hatch  those  steps. 

-  Your  hand  is  reaching  for  the 
doorknob. 

-  But  the  door  is  opening  by  itself. 

-  This  must  be  the  haunted  house 
you've  heard  about  (sounds  only  for 
several  minutes). 

-  A  light  at  last!  -  the  back  door  - 
rush  out  - 

-  A  little  shed  is  over  there  -  run 
into  it  and  hide. 

-  Oh!  What  is  that?  The  treasure  - 
and  you  have  found  it! 

-  Sit  down  and  examine  it. 


Evaluation 


Lesson  111:  1.  Class  discussion  of  the  "journey"  -  evoke 
responses  involving  use  of  the  senses 
(e.g.  going  through  the  haunted  house  -  how 
did  you  find  your  way  when  you  could  see 
nothing?  What  sounds  did  you  hear  in  the 
forest?  What  did  you  smell,  touch?) 
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2.   Class  discussion  of  the  stories  written  by  the 

class  -  some  students  may  wish  to  read  theirs.  A 
few  of  the  stories  may  be  acted  out  during  the  next 
lesson. 

Lesson  IV:  1 .   Teacher  - 

How  do  you  get  home  with  your  box  of  treasure? 
Write  the  story  (and  draw  the  picture)  of  your 
homeward  journey 

-  OR  - 

2.       Teacher  - 

Now  that  Gabriel  can  smell  like  any  other  blood- 
hound -  write  a  story  telling  what  he  did  on  the 
day  of  the  great  snowstorm  (and  draw  picture). 

Lesson  V:  1.   Children  act  out  parts  of  the  stories  they  have 

written  in  Lesson  IV  as  you  tell  the  new  adventure 
story  which  is  composed  of  a  combination  of  bits  and 
pieces  from  the  children's  stories. 
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RANGE  OF  ACTIVITIES 


The  foregoing  sample  units  attempt  to  show  you  how  the  integrative 

philosophy  of  language  arts  and  how  the  diagnostic  approach  to  language 

teaching  can  be  nut  into  action  in  your  classroom.  Communication  is 
central  in  all  of  these  lessons. 

The  following  suggestions  are  included  to  give  you  additional  ideas 
about  the  range  of  curricular  experiences  that  may  be  provided  in  re- 
sponse to  identified  needs.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  activities 
are  not  exhaustive.  Many  other  sources  of  ideas  and  methods  should  be 
utilized  as  well.  These  other  sources  include  the  recommended  texts 
and  titles  listed  in  Chapter  IX. 

The  Range  of  Activities  deals  mainly  with  receiving,  processing  and 
expressing  of  communication.  To  separate  these  three  processes  of 
language  in  your  teaching  is  impractical,  but  to  the  extent  possible, 
it  has  been  done  here  only  to  illustrate  some  of  the  activities  in  each 
area.  The  first  part  of  this  section  outlines  some  of  the  actions   in- 
volved in  receiving,  processing  and  expressing  communications.  The  rest 
of  this  section  includes  activities  which  utilize  these  actions.  You 
will  recognize  the  overlap  of  receiving  activities  with  processing  acti- 
vities, and  of  processing  activities  with  expressing  activities.  Cer- 
tain activities  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  one  area  than  another.  For 
examnle,  listening  to  a  recording  of  a  story  emphasizes  the  listening 
experience  more  than  the  talking  situation;  telling  an  imaginative  story 
involves  more  talking  than  listening  -  but  with  thinking  being  basic  to 
both.  Certain  activities,  such  as  solving  a  problem  using  specific 
clues,  call  for  more  cognitive  processing,  whereas  other  activities,  such 
as  telling  how  one  feels  about  having  a  story  character  as  a  friend, 
involve  more  affective-oriented  processing  and  expression. 


Some  Basic  Actions 


Receiving 

Processing 

Expressing 

watch 

Thinking  -  (cognitive) 

describe 

v  i  ew 

analyze 

construct 

observe 

appraise 

structure 

hear 

categorize 

tell 

listen 

combine 

nerform 

examine 

compare 

act 

recognize 

conclude 

direct 

taste 

contrast 

display 

touch 

criticize 

pantomime 

smell 

decide 

assemble 

sniff 

defend 

carve 

detect 

evaluate 

color 

read 

explain 

draw 

sense 

infer 

fold 

feel 

plan 

il lustrate 
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Receiving 

(cont'd) 

Processing  (cont'd) 

Expressing  (c 

find 

structure 

mold 

estimate 

paint 

prove 

paste 

plot 

pour 

choose 

roll 

define 

saw 

differentiate 

sculpture 

discriminate 

sketch 

distinauish 

trace 

identify 

trim 

match 

dance 

select 

hop 

separate 

jump 

organize 

march 

designate 

run 

determine 

skip 

understand 

somersault 

sequence 

toss 

predict 

compose 

summarize 

hum 

relate 

harmonize 
play 

Feeling  (affective) 

strum 

accept 

tap 

agree 

whistle 

argue 

write 

co-operate 

print 

disagree 

discuss 

excuse 

label 

forgive 

dictate 

help 

make 

feel 

list 

participate 

laugh 

praise 

react 

smile 

volunteer 

value 

Acting  (psychomotor) 

demonstrate 

display 

adapt 

originate 

These  actions  can  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  a  lesson  or  unit  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  following  example: 
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CENTENNIAL 


RECEIVING 

Interviewing  community 
pioneers 

Getting  information 
from  presentations 
by  Dioneers 

Reading  books-  novels, 
biographies,  histories 

Observing  in  archives, 
museums  to  define 
antiques  and  list  them 

Experienceing  sounds, 
smells ,  equipment  of 
grandma's  (great  grand- 
ma's?) kitchen,  Home 
Ec.  Room 


Hearing  tall  tales 
about  the  past 

Visiting  Fort  Edmonton 
or  local  historical 
sites  to  observe 
buildings,  and  building 
processes 

Listening  to  sound 
tapes  of  sleigh  run- 
ners on  snow 


PROCESSING 

Recognition  of  responsi- 
bility to  get  informa- 
tion from  resource  Deople 

Comparing-  categories  to 
look  at  to  compare  the 
kind  of  information 
gained  from  novels,  his- 
tories, biographies, 
tall  tales 

Comparing  story  types 

Grammar:  language  of 
persuasion,  comDaring 
past  and  present,  per- 
sonal writing  as  in 
diaries,  exaggeration, 
language  of  six  year 
old,  format  of  invita- 
tions, announcements, 
questions  for  interviews 

Appraise  nature  of  evi- 
dence for  organized 
argument 

Vocabulary:  control  - 
as  in  choice  of  differ- 
ent purposes;  language 
of  antiques  -  labels, 
functions,  attributes, 
attitudes  toward;  chang- 
ing word  meanings  over 
time 

Spelling  words  to  do 
with  topic;  words  which 
have  changed  in  spelling 
since  past 

Handwriting,  lettering, 
use  of  tape  recorder 


EXPRESSING 

Writing  diaries- 
child  moving  to 
west 

Letters  persuading 
owners  to  lend 

Library  research- 
past  and  present 

Announcements  re: 
display  of  antiques 
for  parents,  radio, 
6  year  olds 

Planning  antique 
display 

Classifying-  antique/ 
not  antique 

Comparisons-  oral 
and  written:  past 
and  present;  sounds, 
utensils,  stores, 
entertainment,  etc. 

Process  description- 
making  butter  or  soap; 
recipes  for  tomato 
juice 

Descriptions  of  anti- 
ques for  ADS  in  1972 
paper;  1872  paper 

Tell ing  an  original 
tall  tale 

Dramatizing  events 
of  past 

Role  Playing  social 
issues 

Organized  argument- 
1  if e  now  and  then 

Compiling  community 
history 

Taping  interviews 
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Language  Activities 

NOTE:  Comments  in  brackets  refer  to  other  activities;  eg.  under  the 

sub-heading  Receiving,  bracketed  items  refer  to  either  Processing 
or  Expressing  activities.  Italicized  comments  are  directed  at 
you,  the  teacher. 


1.  RECEIVING: 

a.  What  sounds  might  you  hear  if  you  stepped  into  a  particular  pic- 
ture? What  smells  might  you  encounter? 

b.  Recall  odors  such  as  frying  bacon,  a  bonfire,  a  lilac  blossom. 

c.  Find  all  the  objects  in  a  picture  whose  names  begin  with  a  certain 
letter  such  as  "b". 

d.  Look  around  the  classroom  and  count  the  different  colors  you  see. 
(Name  them  and  put  them  in  apDropriate  groups.) 

e.  Recall  the  most  frightening  sound  you  have  heard.  The  saddest, 
the  happiest.  (Tell  why  each  makes  you  feel  that  way.) 

f.  Ho  for  a  "sense  walk"  in  your  neighborhood  and  notice  and  record 
the  sights,  sounds  and  smells. 

g.  Listen  to  an  orchestra  or  band  recording.  (Identify  as  many 
instruments  as  Dossible.) 

h.  Feel  various  surfaces  with  your  finger  tips.  (Describe  them  as 
hard  or  soft,  cold  or  hot,  rough  or  smooth,  etc.) 

i.  (Construct  a  "magic  feel  box"  with  a  hole  large  enough  for  a  hand 
to  be  inserted.)  Examine  articles  inside  the  box  using  only  sense 
of  touch  and  guess  what  they  are. 

j.  Listen  for  various  sounds  indoors,  outdoors,  and  in  nature;  listen 
to  identify  various  sounds  such  as  doors  closing,  car  horns, 
nersons  walking,  wind  in  the  trees,  bird  calls,  etc. 

k.  Read  an  autobiography  or  biogranhy  of  a  person,  famous  or  other- 
wise, who  interests  you.  (After  becoming  verv  familiar  with  that 
person,  impersonate  him  and  have  other  classmates  interview  you 
concerning  "your"  life.) 

1 .  Read  aloud  regularly  to  children  from  stories  which  will  extend 
their  interests ,   develop  their  imaginations 3   and  which  they  may 
not  encoy  as  much  if  they  read  them  alone  -  eg.   The  Borrowers , 
Winnie  the  Pooh,  The  Wind  in  the  Willows. 

m.  Choose  special  times  when  stories  are   told  to  children  rather  than 
read  to  them.      Use  for  example }    Folk  Tales  of  Other  Lands. 
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-  A  flannel-board  may  be  used  as  the  story  is   told. 

-  Hand-puppets  enhance  a  story. 

-  A   "story  box"  adds  interest.     From  it  you  may  draw  articles 
mentioned  in  the  story. 

n.  Listen  to  recordings  of  poets  reading  their  own  works.  Poetry 
is  meant  to  be  spoken  and  to  be  enjoyed. 

o.  Find  and  read  Darts  of  books  that  are  good  examples  of  imagery 
(visual,  auditory,  sensory). 

p.  Watch  five  advertisements  on  television.   (Write  down  what  it  is 
about  each  one  that  aopeals  to  you  as  a  viewer.  What  characteris- 
tics of  viewers  do  advertisements  "play"  on?  Share  your  findings 
in  class  discussion.) 

q.  Look  for  several  moments  at  a  collection  of  objects  placed  on 
the  table.  (Close  your  eyes  and  list  these,  orally  or  in 
writing,  as  you  recall  them.)  Mote  unusual  details  or  place- 
ment. 

r.  Collect  imaginary  scraps  of  paper  which  an  electric  fan  has 
scattered  around  the  room.  Once  these  are  collected,  examine 
them  carefully  to  discover  their  secret  message. 

s.  In  pairs  (A  and  B),  sit  facing  each  other.  A,  study  B's  abear- 
ance carefully.  A,  close  your  eyes  while  B  makes  a  slight 
adjustment  in  position  or  appearance  of  finger,  hair,  or  clothing. 
A,  open  your  eyes  and  try  to  determine  what  change  has  been  made 
in  B's  appearance.  Reverse  roles. 

t.  One  by  one,  Dick  an  imaginary  object  from  the  Treasure  Chest. 
Feel  it  by  moving  your  hands  around  it.  Pass  it  on  to  the  next 
person  in  your  group  who  feels  it  and  then  guesses  what  it  is. 
To  help  you  guess,  watch  the  way  the  item  is  handled,  i.e.  size, 
shape,  material . 

u.  Collect  interesting  articles  or  unusual  items,  eg.  a  reported 
sighting  of  an  unidentified  flying  object.   (Write  your  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was  -  fact  or  fancy.) 

v.  Have  children  collect  word  puzzles     and  word  games  for  a  Friday 
afternoon   "Wonder  of  Words"  learning  period. 

2.     PROCESSING: 

a.  Concentrating  -  children  work  in  pairs  -  A  and  B.      A's  are  given 
an  envelope  containing  5  or  ft  pictures  from  a  comic  strip  that 
are  mounted  on  cardboard.     A's  look  at  your  comic  strip  while 
B's  tell  A's  what  you  did  last  Saturday.  At  the  signal  (teacher's), 
all  stop.  A's  must  tell  B's  all  you  can  about  the  comic  strip. 
Then  you  will  exchange  cards  and  reverse  your  roles. 
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b.  Remembering  -  Briefly  examine  a  list  of  words  on  the  overhead 
nrojector.  After  words  are  removed,  write  or  say  those  words 
which:  denote  action,  end  in  a  suffix,  describe  a  winter  scene, 
etc. 

c.  Imagining  -  You  are  to  work  in  small  grouos.  Each  qroup  will 
have  an  envelope  in  which  are  individually  mounted  pictures  of  a 
comic  strip.  Since  the  dialogue  has  been  blacked  out,  you  are 
to  invent  the  dialogue  and  then  share  it  with  the  class. 

d.  Feeling  (affective)  -  Listen  to  this  record  (of  the  teacher's 
choosing)  and  tell  how  it  makes  you  feel  and  what  mood  it 
suggests  to  you.  What  is  it  about  the  music  that  makes  you 
feel  that  way?  What  instruments  are  used  to  convey  that  mood? 

e.  Organizing  -  Children  are  given  a  list  of  concrete  and  abstract 
words.     You  are  to  organize  these  words  into  two  groups  and 
then  discuss  the  characteristics  of  each  group  which  makes  it 
different  from  the  other. 

f.  Selecting  -  Select  and  list  descriptive  words  which  can  be 
associated  with  each  of  the  following  words:  cowboy,  robber, 
mother,  athlete,  teacher. 

g.  InterDreting  -  Have  children  interpret  messages  expressed  in 
different  styles  and  for  different  purposes,   eg.   colloquial, 
humorous,  poetic,   rhythmical  for  purposes  of  information,   enter- 
tainment. 

h.  Classifying  -  In  this  two-step  activity,   have  the  class  list  all 
the  words  they  know  which  describe  feelings.     Older  students  may 
list  words  like  pensive,   lethargic,  jocular.     The  second  step 
should  be  carried  on  in  another  session.     List  all  the  exper- 
iences you  have  had  today.  Then,  using  the  list  of  "feeling" 
words  we  have  developed,  classify  each  experience  by  putting 
the  most  accurate  "feeling"  word  beside  it. 

i.  Analyzing  -  Get  children  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  feelings 
created  in  a  game  of  football  or  hockey.      For  example,   does  the 
anger  that  quickly  erupts  in  the  game  mean  the  same  as  the 
anger  displayed  by  your  father  or  mother  when  you  have  stayed 
too  long  at  your  friend's  house?     How  are  they  the  same?     How 
are  they  different? 

,i.  Feeling  -  Think  about  how  you  would  feel  when  you  look  at  the 
following  pictures:  a  fawn  standing  beside  it's  mother,  a 
rabbit  caught  in  a  trap,  an  ice  cream  cone  lying  flat  on  the 
sidewalk,  a  new  bicycle  with  your  name  on  it.  Children  may  be 
given  opportunity  to  describe  such  thoughts  in  writing,   action 
or  painting. 
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k.  Thinkina  -  Which  one  of  your  five  senses  do  vou  use  when  you 
encounter:  wind  on  a  rainy  day,  a  bouquet  of  roses,  a  oarade 
of  horses?  How  would  each  of  these  thinqs  strike  you  if  you 
could  use  only  one  sense  to  experience  them?  Which  sense  would 
you  use? 

1.  Concentratinq  -  Durinq  the  Softball  aame  that  you  are  goinq  to 
watch  this  afternoon,  I  want  you  to  concentrate  on  watchinq  only 
one   Dlayer  durinq  the  first  inning.  Right  after  the  game,  you 
can  discuss  with  children  what  is   to  be  gained  and  what  is   lost 
from  concentrating  in  this  manner.      \Jhen  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  concentrate   like  this? 

m.   Imaqininq  -  For  relaxation,   have  children  close   their  eyes,   put 
their  heads  down  on  desks  or  lie  on  the  floor,  while  you  describe 
oyie  or  more  of  the  following  situations: 

i  It  is  a  beautiful  summer  dav.  You  are  sittinq  on  a  soft 
qreen  caroet  of  qrass  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Hardly  a 
breeze  stirs.  Just  one  little  bird  twitters  in  the  tree  above. 
It  is  quiet  and  so  still.  In  the  distance  you  hear  the  faint 
sound  of  a  little  stream  as  it  trickles  alonq.  What  else  do 
you  imaqine  as  vou  lie  there? 

ii  You  are  lyinq  on  a  blue  carpet  which  is  iust  the  riqht  size 
for  vou.  It  is  as  blue  as  the  bluest  sky,  and  it  is  the  soft- 
est, deeDest,  most  comfortable  carpet  you  can  imagine.  Quietly, 
it  begins  to  move.  It  rises  easily  and  begins  to  float  slowly 
and  gently  throuqh  the  air.  Now  and  then  you  feel  a  soft, 
gentle  rocking  motion  as  the  carpet  lulls  you  to  sleep.  You 
can  imaqine  the  fluffy  white  clouds  all  around  you.  You  sail 
throuqh  them,  over  them.  You  can't  look  at  them,  your  eyelids 
are  too  heavy.  You  are  sinking  into  a  deep  sleep.  Soft  music 
plays. 

iii  The  sun  has  just  gone  down.  It  is  a  warm  summer  evening. 
You  are   lying  comfortably  in  a  small  boat.  It  is  barely  moving, 
except  when  a  small  wave  laps  beneath  it.  You  are  drifting, 
drifting  ...  Imagine  to  yourself  what  happens. 

n.  Imagining  and  acting  - 

i  You  are   icicles,  blocks  of  ice  or  ice  statues  melting  in  the 
sun.  You  are  big  animal-shaped  balloons  slowly  collapsinq;  or 
you  are  short,  fat  candles  melting  down  into  pools  of  hot  wax. 

ii  You  are  Duppets  in  a  tiny  box.  You  are  picked  out  one  oart 
at  a  time.  You  dance  wildlv  until  one  of  your  strinas  break, 
then  another,  and  then  another  until  you  drop  back  into  the  box. 

iii  You  are  traDped  in  a  cave  with  a  huqe  rock  covering  the 
entrance.  It  is  a  great  struqqle  to  push  it  aside.  But  finally 
there  is  enouqh  room  to  squeeze  throuqh.  You  do  squeeze  through 
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and  collapse  exhausted  on  the  soft  green  grass  outside. 

o.  Improvising  -  Improvise  a  story  from  a  given  line  of  conversa- 
tion such  as: 

i  "I  know  you  are   up  to  something.  What  do  you  have  hidden 
behind  those  books?" 

ii  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Why  do  you  just  stand  there 
like  that?" 

iii  "My  knees  are  trembling.  I  think  I'm  going  to  faint. 
Please   don't  open  that  closet  door!" 

iv  "Silence!  You  talk  too  much.  You'd  better  stare  straight 
ahead  of  you  and  nray." 

v  "They  are  going  to  search  this  house.  You  better  not  tell 
them  about  the  poison." 

p.  Creating  -  Invent  an  ending  for  a  story.  For  example  -  "The 
Marie  Celeste!'  What  really  happened  on  this  ship?  Where  had 
all  the  passengers  gone  and  why? 

a.  Planning  -  Divide  classroom  into  small  groups  of  five  or  six 
pupils  and  have  each  group  plan  the  development  of  a  simple 
story  beginning  with  a  given  situation  suoh  as  one  of  the 
following : 

i  The  time  is  2072  A.D.  The  place  is  a  robot  factory  outside 
of  Red  Deer.  You  are  Class  2  robots,  a  superior  type.  Many  of 
you  have  been  manufactured.  Now  you  are  threatening  to  take 
over  the  factory  because  you  desire  freedom  to  live  your  own 
lives  rather  than  spending  your  lives  working  for  others.  -OR- 

A  group  of  enemy  agents  have  infiltrated  the  factory.  As 
loyal  robots  you  try  to  discover  who  they  are  and  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  over. 

ii  The  time  is  the  present.  The  place  is  the  International 
AirDort.  A  passenger  picks  up  the  wrong  suitcase  by  mistake. 
Customs  officials  ask  you,  the  passenger,  to  open  the  suitcase. 
In  it  are  five  shrunken  heads. 

iii  The  time  is  July  1,  1974.  The  place  is  Cadomin,  Alberta. 
On  this  holiday,  Canada's  birthday,  your  group  has  decided  to 
explore  the  caves.  You  are  turning  down  a  new  passageway. 
As  you  round  a  corner,  the  flashlights  go  out.  The  way  ahead 
seems  to  be  blocked.  You  start  back  but  encounter  a  wall  of 
smooth,  flat,  cold  metal  in  your  path.  Decide  what  happens. 

r.  Planning  -  Class  is  divided  into  small  groups  of  five  to  seven. 
Individuals  become  more  definite  characters  than  in  preceding 
example. 
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i  The  place  is  the  public  library.  The  characters  are:  the 
librarian,  an  old  person,  a  teenager,  a  parent  with  child,  an 
adult  student,  a  library  supervisor.  Devise  a  story  incorpor- 
ating these  characters. 

ii  The  place  is  a  circus.  The  characters  are:  a  clown,  a 
lion  tamer,  a  bare-back  rider,  a  tightrooe  walker,  the  owner, 
a  traoeze  performer,  a  ticket  seller.  Devise  a  story  in  which 
each  of  these  characters  plays  a  role. 

s.  Choosing  -  Have  children  help  choose  recordings  to  set  the  mood 
for  special  stories.      For  example 3   they  can  find  weird  music 
and  strange  noises  to  set  the  mood  for  a  Hallowe'en  story. 

t.  Supnose  that  - 

i  Whatever  you  dreamed  at  night  came  true  the  next  day.  (Write 
about  one  of  your  adventures.) 

ii  The  winter  kept  on  and  on  -  no  spring,  no  summer  -  just 
winter.  (Write  about  it.) 

iii  You  were  kidnaDDed  and  taken  to  a  city  beneath  the  sea. 
(Tape  record  your  daily  diary  entries  and  draw  a  picture 
of  your  new  home. ) 

iv  Mr.  Popper  of  "Mr.  Popper's  Penguins"  was  your  father.... 

u.  Planning  -  Design  a  new  invention.  (Draw  it.  Tell  how  it 
works  and  what  it  is  used  for.)  Create  a  radio  or  television 
advertisement  to  sell  it  to  the  public. 

v.  Creating  -  Invent  a  family  for  Pippi  Longstocking.  (Draw 
her  and  the  members  of  her  family.) 

w.  Develop  recipes  to:    i  create  a  magic  potion 

ii  turn  people  into  stone  statues 
iii  turn  them  back  into  people 

x.  Imagining  -  (Write  down  the  names  of  all  the  children  you  can 
remember  from  stories  that  you  have  read.  For  example,  Sylvia, 
Joey,  Joney  and  Rufus  in  Estes'  "The  Moffats,"  and  Homer  Price 
and  Henry  Higgins.)  Imagine  that  they  are  all  your  brothers 
and  sisters.  Make  up  an  adventure  with  them  in  it. 

y.  Developing  -  Make  a  collage  that  tells  a  story. 

z.  Creating  -  Create  a  wire  sculpture  that  depicts  an  emotion 
such  as  joy  or  fear. 

aa.  Creating  -  Model  in  clay  an  object  from  a  story  you  like.  eg. 
Aladdin's  lamp.  (Write  an  adventure  about  it.) 
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bb.   Imagining  -  Put  up  a  cartoon  with  the  caption  removed.     Have 
children  drop  suggested  captions  into  the  box  underneath.      The 
best  one  receives  the   "Award  of  the  Week. " 

cc.  Preparing  and  analyzing  - 

i  Upper  elementary  children  could  be  encouraged  to  prepare  a 
display  of  books  for  primary  children.      These  books  might  be 
ones  which  have  been  illustrated  by  top  children's  illustrators, 
or  which  follow  a  theme  such  as  folk  tales. 

ii  A  display  of  library  materials  could  be  developed  by  older 
children  to  present  materials  on  each  of  the  ethnic  groups 
represented  in  the  school. 


EXPRESSING: 

a.  Have  children  experience  whole  body  movement  and  develop  a  move- 
ment vocabulary  by  exploring  the  motions  suggested  by  the  follow- 
ing action  words. 

-  Travel linq  actions:  crawl,  creep,  run,  dart,  skip,  slither, 
hoo,  gallop,  flee. 

-  Stoppinq  actions:  freeze,  pause,  settle,  crouch,  anchor,  grip. 

-  Turning  actions:  roll,  spin,  whirl,  pivot. 

-  Vibrating  or  repetitive  actions:  tremble,  shake,  shiver,  patter, 
wobble. 

-  Jumoinq  or  elevating  actions:  bounce,  fly,  hurl,  leap,  soar. 

-  Percussive  or  explosive  actions:  stomp,  stamp,  explode,  erupt, 
pound,  punch. 

-  Expanding  and  contracting  actions:  expand,  grow,  open,  release, 
stretch;  close,  melt,  shrink,  shrivel,  clasp. 

-  Risinq  and  sinking  actions:  lift,  rise;  collapse,  drip,  sink, 
drop. 

-  Advancing  and  retreating  actions:  advance,  approach,  reach; 
recoil,  retreat,  withdraw. 

b.  Put  together  "movement  phrases"  by  choosing  your  own  motion  words 
(3-5);  for  example:  skip  (travelling),  spin  (turning),  bounce 
(elevating),  exDlode  (percussive),  collapse  (sinking).  (Then 
invent  a  story  for  the  actions  you  have  chosen.)  Then  you  may 
group  yourselves  in  two's  or  three's  to  act  out  your  story. 

c.  This  activity  is  a  multi-stage  one  and  directions  are  for  you  rather 
than  the  children. 

i  Have  children  group  themselves  in  three's.  In  each  group 
children  choose  a  number  -  1,2,  or  3. 

When  you  begin  a  rhythmical  beat  on  a  drum,  have  the  ones  in 
each  group  move  toward  their  own  space.  Beat  a  new  rhythm  or 
change  to  another  percussion  instrument.  Then  the  ones  "freeze" 
while  the  twos  in  each  group  travel  to  their  partner.  Change 
the  rhythm  again;  the  twos  freeze  and  the  threes  begin  to  travel 
to  their  partners.  Then  all  freeze. 
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Each  child  should  travel  at  a  level  (from  the  floor)  different 
from  his  partners  and  in  a  different  motion.  For  other  variation 
you  may  vary  the  soeed  and  volume  of  the  beat:  eq.  drum  -  slow, 
low;  cymbal  -  fast,  medium;  wood  blocks  -  slow,  loud. 

Children  are  then  asked  to  compose  a  story  in  their  grouDs 
which  is  suggested  by  their  preceding  movements.  Class  stories 
mav  be  combined  into  a  longer  adventure.  Stories  might  also 
suggest  further  activities  in  creative  writing  or  art. 

ii  As  children  gain  confidence  and  develop  their  imaginations 
they  may  move  to  music  and  invent  accompanying  stories. 

iii  Later  thev  may  move  to  words  -  poetry,  especially  Haiku, 

is  most  adaptable:  eg.  Sun  shining  brightly 

Flying  birds  from  tree  to  tree 
Look  out  the  witch  comes! 

iv  Older  children  may  invent  a  series  of  movements  to  depict 
feelings  and  emotions. 

To  encourage  the  free  flow  of  speech  from  children,   have   them 
divide  into  pairs  and  space  themselves  around  the  room.      In 
each  of  your  grouos  discuss  topics  related  to  your  interests. 
For  example:  i  You  want  to  no  to  a  movie  and  your  partner 
wants  to  go  to  the  circus. 

ii  One  of  you  is  a  parent  and  the  other  is  a  child 
who  doesn't  want  the  coat  your  parent  has  chosen 

iii  One  of  you  is  a  child  and  the  other  is  a  bus- 
driver.  The  child  pays  his  fare  but  the  bus- 
driver  doesn't  think  so. 

iv  You  and  your  friend  are  going  on  a  hike.  Dis- 
cuss  what  should  be  taken  along. 

v  In  a  telephone  conversation  - 

-  you  tell  your  friend  about  your  new  oet 

-  you  ask  your  friend's  mother  if  he  (she)  can 
stay  overnight  at  your  house. 

-  you  ask  your  school  librarian  about  a  new 
science  fiction  book. 

-  you  talk  to  the  secretary  at  the  local  dairy 
about  not  receiving  your  milk  from  the  milk- 
man. 

-  you  talk  to  the  local  department  store  per- 
sonnel about  a  package  being  left  at  your 
house  by  mistake. 

vi  In  an  interview  - 

-  you  interview  your  partner  in  his  role  as 
postman,  airplane  pilot,  big-machinery  oper- 
ator, or  ambulance  driver. 
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-  you  interview  a  real  member  of  the 
community  about  his  job  as  policeman, 

f i  reman ,  etc .  This  task  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  more  confident  students. 

e.  In  Dairs,  improvise  improbable  coversations  between  - 

-  a  knife  and  a  fork 

-  the  ruq  and  the  lamD 

-  a  dog  and  a  mouse 

-  you  and  a  time-space  traveller 

f.  Choose  a  location  and  think  of  a  noise  you  might  hear  at  that 
location.  Try  to  duplicate  it.  For  example: 

-  at  the  zoo 

-  at  a  busy  intersection 

-  on  your  school  Dlayground 

-  in  a  factory 

g.  Choose  another  time  (year).  Work  in  pairs.  For  example,  you  are 
an  exDlorer  and  your  partner  is  a  cave  dweller.  Try  to  communi- 
cate by  gestures  only. 

h.  In  pairs,  Dantomime  and  then  discuss  the  making  of  - 

-  a  car  for  the  soap  box  derby 

-  a  model  airplane 

-  a  knitted  sweater 

i.  develop  a  list  of  topics  for  conversation ,   discussion,   or  argu- 
ment by  children  in  pairs  or  small  groups.     These  topics  should 
be  available  in  a  number  of  categories  such  as  sport 3   hobbies s 
home,   travel,  animals,  weather,  news.     For  example  -  You  think 
that  Calqary  will  win  the  football  game  and  your  partner  (or 
friends)  do(es)  not. 

j.  Half  the  class  are  to  be  tourists  at  a  market  place  in  Jamaica; 
the  other  half  of  you  are  to  try  to  sell  your  various  wares  to 
the  tourists.  Carry  out  the  deal. 

k.  In  small  groups,  taoe  record  a  fairy  tale  that  can  be  used  in  a 
primary  classroom. 

1.  You  are  trapped  in  a  deserted  office  building  and  you  are   hiding 
from  a  killer-robot.  You  find  a  room  with  a  tape  recorder  in  it. 
Record  what  could  be  vour  last  message  to  family  and  world. 

m.  As  a  class,  Drepare  an  audio  tape  to  be  inserted  in  a  time  cap- 
sule. What  should  be  said  to  tell  f'.ture  generations  about  your 
life  and  times. 

n.  As  a  class  you  are   on  a  now  deserted,  but  once  inhabited  alien 
planet.  Prepare  a  taped  message  to  leave  on  the  planet  which 
gives  advice  or  orecautions  to  future  SDace  visitors  and  which 
tells  them  the  date  and  occasion  of  your  visit. 
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o.  Prepare  and  Dresent  a  three  minute  radio  talk  about  your  favorite 
hobby  or  sport. 

d.  Prepare  a  commercial.  Begin  by  cutting  a  picture  of  your  choice 
from  a  magazine  and  developing  a  "sales  pitch"  to  help  sell  the 
product.  OR  you  may  invent  your  own  product  and  advertise  it  on 
either  radio  or  television.  As  a  followup,  design  a  billboard 
display  to  advertise  the  same  product. 

g.  Have  the  class  or  a  group  prepare  a   "Poetry  Hour"  with  a  wide 
range  of  poems   to  be  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways.      Some  poems 
may  be  presented  in  unison 3   others  individually  or  with  two  or 
three  voices  together. 

Help  class  to  become  aware  of  the  methods  of  presentation  and 
the  various  forms  -  re f rain 3   antiphonal3   group 3   unison3   etc. 

r.  Prepare  a  talk  on  life  in  another  country.  Consider  its 
people,  its  politics,  its  national  sports,  etc. 

s.  Tell  children  the  Japanese  folk  tale   "Urashimo  Taro  and  the 

Princess  of  the  Sea.  "     Ask  them  to  show  how  he  felt  when  he  saw 
the  children  teasing  the  turtle 3  when  he  was  beneath  the  sea3 
and  when  he  returned  after  ZOO  years.     Ask  them  what  type  of 
music  should  be  played  as  Urashimo  Taro  contemplates  the  box  and 
finally  opens  it.      Vfhat  mood  is  expressed?     tfhat  emotion? 

t.  Have  children  explore  ways  in  which  whole  body  movement  may  be 
accomplished  by  standing,   sitting,   kneeling  or  lying.      Choose 
each  of  the  four  movements  -  standing,  kneeling,  sitting  or  lying- 
one  at  a  time.  Discover  for  yourself  the  various  movements 
possible  with  your  individual  body  parts;  head  and  neck,  arms 
and  shoulders,  wrists,  fingers,  legs,  trunk,  etc. 

u.  With  the  whole  class  working  at  the  eame  time  as  they  are 

accompanied  by  sound  effects  and  your  voice  as  you  narrate  the 
story : 

i     Have  children  be  Hubert  the  Lion3   very  proud  of  his  beautiful 
mane  and  preening 3   strutting  and  showing  off  (sound  accompani- 
ment) . 
ii     Have  children  be  fire  -  first  a  little  spark  that  grows  and 
spreads  until  squelched  by  water   (sound  accompaniment) .  Both 
incidents  i  and  ii  are  included  in  a  short  story  which 
children  dramatize  as  you  narrate: 

Hubert  admires  his  mane  in  a  pool  ...  (sound)  ...  He  struts  about 
proudly  ...  (sound)  ...  He  goes  into  the  forest  ...  (sound)  ... 
He  sees  a  rock  and  sits  down  to  sharpen  his  nails  ...  (sound)  ... 
A  spark  flies  up  and  sets  his  mane  on  fire  ...  You  are  the  spark, 
growing  larger  ...  spreading  ...  burning  his  hair  ...  (sound). 
Now  you  are  Hubert  again  ...  you  are  frantic  ...  You  run  around 
searching  for  that  pool  of  water  ...  (sound)  ...  You  jump  in  ... 
The  fire  is  put  out  ...  You  crawl  to  shore  ...  Tired  out  you 
move  under  a  tree.  You  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep. 
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v.  Have  the  whole  olass  devise  and  act  out  crowd  scenes  in 

such  places  as  an  airport  terminal,   a  train  station,   a  wild 
game  farm,   a  supermarket,   a  football  field.      For  example: 
In  a  department  store  on  Bargain  Day,  you  are  buying  presents 
for  each  member  of  your  family  when  one  of  the  following  things 
happens : 

i  There  is  an  announcement  of  a  big  sale  at  the  candy  counter. 

ii  All  the  lights  go  out. 

iii  Someone  shouts  "Fire!". 

iv  You  find  yourself  locked  in  the  store  after  closing  time. 

w.  Children  choose  partners   to  work  with.      Each  partner  acts  his 

role  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  one.      The  following  situations 
are  examples: 

i  A  is  a  thief.  B  is  a  detective.  B  is  trying  to  retrieve 
stolen  secret  documents.  Decide  together  the  terrain  through 
which  B  stalks  A. 

ii  A.  is  a  parent.  B  is  a  child.  B  wants  to  buy  a  certain  jacket. 
A  doesn't  like  it  and  has  made  another  choice.  Argue  about  it. 

iii  A  and  B  are  slaves  in  ancient  Egypt  hauling  stones  for 
building  pyramids.  Together,  you  devise  and  then  execute  plans 
for  escaping  from  your  cruel  masters. 

iv  A  and  B  are  archeologists  who  are  lost  in  an  Amazon  jungle. 
Try  to  avoid  capture  by  a  roving  band  of  headhunters. 

v  A  and  B  have  discovered  the  secret  of  moving  through  time 
and  space  to  other  worlds  -  but  not  always  worlds  of  their  own 
choosing.  Today  you  find  yourselves  alone  in  the  bleak,  dead 
world  of  Charn  (see  C.S.  Lewis,  "The  Magician's  Nephew"  -  Chapter 
5). 

vi  All  the  A's  are  statues  in  a  museum.  B's  are  visitors.  De- 
cide on  happenings.  For  example,  visitors  are  locked  in.  The 
heat  is  turned  up.  Statues  slowly  melt  and  move  toward  the 
visitors. 

vi i  A  and  B  are  two  friends  on  a  train  going  to  visit  one's 
relative.  Suddenly,  both  of  you  notice  the  train  is  standing 
still.  Upon  investigation  you  find  that  you  coach  is  standing 
alone  and  the  rest  of  the  train  has  gone.  Your  coach  is  surrounded 
by  banks  of  snow.   It  is  dark.  Nothing  else  can  be  seen.  What 
do  you  do?  What  happens? 

X.  After  reading  "The  Mad  Tea  Party"  each  child  can  create  his  own 

'mad  hat'   to  wear  to  a  tea  party.     Making  murals  of  other  favorite 
story  characters,   making  mobiles  and  other  puppets  are  other  pro- 
jects which  help  children  to  experience   literature  more  fully. 
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y.  Draw  one  slip  from  each  of  the  four  boxes  and  create  a  story. 
Box  One  contains  the  names  of  places  -  cities,  countries,  speci- 
fic locations,  eq.  an  oasis  on  an  African  desert.  Box  Two  con- 
tains times  -  midniqht,  early  morning,  present,  a  month  and  a 
year  in  the  oast  or  future.  Box  Three  contains  the  names/occu- 
pations of  characters  -  eg.  a  mad  scientist,  an  astronaut,  a 
zombie,  a  'time'  traveller,  a  chef.  Box  Four  contains  action 
words  such  as:  hurl,  leap,  recoil,  slither,  gallop,  erupt. 

z.  In  one   large,   covered  box  in  the  classroom  collect  unusual  arti- 
cles.     Three  are    'fished  out'  eg.    a  silver  necklace,   an  Indian 
mask,   a  stuffed  elephant.      Child  then  creates  a  story  which  in- 
cludes these  three  articles .      The  child  might  also  choose  one  or 
two  partners  to  help  with  the  story. 

aa.  Develop  charts  for  words  associated  with  each  of  the  five  senses, 
with  moods  and  with  emotions .    eg. 

hearing:     hiss,   buzz,   boom 
mood:     mysterious ,   frightened 
emotion:     sad,   excited. 

Have  children  find  pictures  depicting  moods  and  emotions  and  then 
have  them  write  short  paragraphs  describing  how  a  particular 
picture  makes  them  feel. 

bb.  In  a  large  envelope  place  cards  which  have  a  line  of  conversation 
recorded  on  each.     eg. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  bag  of  gold?" 

"Perhaps  one  day  someone  will  pass  by  and  rescue  me.  " 

"The  sorcerer  is  very  clever.     Will  you  ask  him  to  help?" 

"Tell  them  to  send  the  soup  in  at  once!" 

"Where  do  you  think  he  went?" 

"Look!     That  face  at  the  windrow!" 

Working  in  Dairs  the  children  can  complete  the  conversation.  They 
choose  identities  and  qive  themselves  names  in  the  conversational 
episode  which  thev  develop. 

CC.  The  first  part  of  a  folk  or  fairy  tale  may  be  read  and  children 
can,   individually  or  in  pairs,  write  their  own  endings.      Compari- 
son can  be  made   later  with  the  original  ending  to  the  story. 

dd.  After  vou  have  heard  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  read  to  you, 

become  the  apprentice,  Fritzl ,  fifty  years  following  the  time  of 
the  story.  Write  the  story  as  Fritzl  would  tell  it  to  his  grand- 
children and  talk  about  the  last  day  of  apprenticeship. 

ee.  Find  your  favorite  aiku  poem.  Then  act  it  out.  Then  try  writing 
vour  own  aiku. 

ff.  Write  down  what  you  would  say  if  you  were  to  meet  your  favorite 
person  -  athlete,  performer,  world  figure  -  this  afternoon. 
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gg.  You  have  just  won  a  contest  -  a  trip  for  you  and  a  friend  to 
Disneyland.  Tell  your  friend  about  it: 

i  on  the  telephone  (local  call) 

ii  by  letter 

iii  on  the  telephone  (long  distance) 

iv  by  telegram 

Write  a  news  article  about  your  lucky  win  for  the  local  paper. 

Other  Sources  for  Activities 

1.  Suggestions  that  are  contained  in  the  curriculum  experiences  (in  Step 
8)  of  the  sample  units  can  be  varied  in  other  lessons. 

2.  The  booklets  which  go  with  each  text  in  the  Nelson  Language  Stimulus 
Program  called  Analysis  of  Contents. . .  (eg.  Magic  Seasons)  are  useful 
for  obtaining  curriculum  activities. 


Activities  can  also  be  gleaned  from  the  Teaching  Strategies  and 
Learning  Objectives  Bank  which  are  designed  to  accompany  each  t 
in  the  World  of  Language  series. 
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3.  The  booklet  A  Thousand  Topics  for  Composition:  Revised,  Elementary 
Level  published  by  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
and  available  from  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (N.C.T.E., 
1111  Kenyon  Road,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801)  is  a  resource  with  wider 
possibilities  than  just  for  writing  stories.  For  example,  many  titles 
can  be  adapted  to  the  reception  of  impressions  and  the  expression  of 
feelings  and  ideas  in  modes  other  than  writing. 

4.  See  also  titles  listed  in  Chapter  IX. 


CHAPTER  VII 


TEACHING  STRATEGIES 


Teaching  is  a  complex  process  which  includes  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties that  range  from  imparting  knowledge  to  asking  guestions:  from 
setting  tasks  to  organizing  ways  of  accomplishing  them;  from  creating 
models  of  thought  to  guiding  the  discovery  of  ideas  and  concepts. 
(11  ,  47)  Teaching  strategies  are  procedures  designed  to  accomplish 
these  and  other  teaching  activities.  The  interrelatedness  of  various 
teaching  activities  precludes  examination  of  them  in  isolation.  For 
this  reason,  only  the  basic  characteristics  of  individual  teaching 
strategies  are  outlined  below  as  they  relate  to  the  language  arts 
philosophy  enunciated  in  this  handbook.  Any  fine  distinctions  or 
characteristics  of  strategies  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  other 
strategies.  For  examDle,  questioning  strategies  are  affected  by  the 
decision  to  develop  divergent  thinking  in  children  as  opposed  to  con- 
vergent thinking. 

In  developing  teaching  strategies,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a 
number  of  general  factors: 

1.  General  principles  of  learning,  such  as  the  ways  of  predisposing 
children  to  learn  and  the  kinds  of  stimulation  needed. 

2.  Nature  of  the  learning  task   and  the  requirements  set  by  this  task. 
For  example,  writing  descriptive  paragraphs  is  a  better  technique 
than  analyzing  sentences  if  the  objective  is  to  improve  writing 
abil ity. 

3.  Some  learning  acts  are  related  to  certain  content   so  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  logical  structure  of  the  content  in  order 
to  retain  its  unique  nature  while  organizing  it  for  most  effective 
learnability. 

A.  Certain  facts  about  learners  should  be  considered,  such  as  their 
ability,  level  of  maturity,  peculiarities  of  their  mental  struc- 
tures, habits,  and  skills.  (11,  47-48)  These  factors  are  care- 
fully elaborated  in  Chapter  IV. 

Only  a  few  teaching  strategies  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs  as  they  relate  to  elementary  language  arts. 
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Active  to  Oral  to  Written 

One  of  the  language  growth  patterns  introduced  in  Chapter  V  shows 
that  children  move  from  actively  experiencing  their  environment  to 
talking  about  it  and  finally  to  writing  about  it.  As  noted  earlier, 
children's  concepts  are  acguired  largely  through  movement  and  through 
manipulating  physical  things.  Oral  discussion  helps  to  clarify  concepts, 
to  extend  experiences  and  to  provide  the  vocabulary  and  language  struc- 
tures reguired  when  writing  is  done.  For  elementary  school  children, 
most  learning  activities  which  you  present  should  move  in  this  same 
direction  and  should  start  with  active  experiencing. 

An  example  of  these  seguences  of  teaching  can  be  noted  in  the 
Communication  Through  Taste  unit  for  Upper  Elementary  children  which 
anpears  in  Chapter  VI. 


Production  and  Synthesis  Versus  Analysis 

Giving  children  the  opportunity  to  use  their  language,  to  synthesize 
their  ideas  and  put  them  into  an  expressive  form  is  the  approach  which 
is  most  effective  in  extending  their  language.  Given  adeguate  self- 
identity  and  motivation,  children  who  speak  more  and  write  more  speak 
better  and  write  better.  Activities  which  reguire  children  to  produce 
language  are  activities  which  give  them  practice  in  real  life  situations. 
Using  language  involves  knowledge,  understanding  and  application  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  analysis  of  language  is  not  a  frequent  activity 
in  everyday  life.  Examination  of  others'  writing  and  speech  is  useful 
in  learning  about  language  and  its  use  but  does  not,  at  least  for  ele- 
mentary children,  assist  them  greatly  in  improving  their  own  use  of  lan- 
guage. For  example,  underlining  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  sentences  is  of 
minimal  use  to  children  in  improving  or  extending  their  writing  ability. 

In  the  elementary  classroom,  large  amounts  of  time  should  be  spent 
in  getting  children  to  use  their  language  more  effectively.  Only  limited 
attention  should  be  qiven  to  the  analysis  of  others'  lanauage  as  a  means 
of  improving  languaoe  use. 


Inductive  and  Deductive 

Two  generally  accepted  teaching  strategies  used  by  teachers  are  the 
inductive  and  deductive  strateaies.  When  the  inductive  teaching  stra- 
teqy  is  used  the  intent  is  to  get  children  to  reason  from  the  specific 
to  the  general.  Characteristics  of  manv  specific  examples  are  observed 
and  then  generalizations  are  made  which  apply  to  other  examples  which 
have  not  been  observed.  When  the  deductive  teaching  strategy  is  used  a 
generalization  is  stated  and  then  applied  to  specific  instances,  as  is 
the  case  when  children  learn  rules  of  grammar  and  then  apply  them  in 
specific  sentences. 
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*1uch  informal  learning  outside  school  is  done  inductively.  "To 
the  extent  that  the  students  are  led  to  discover  ideas  and  conceDtual 
organizations  on  their  own,  they  also  acquire  a  progressively  greater 
control  over  the  information  with  which  they  deal."  (ll,  50)  For 
these  two  reasons,  we  suggest  that  the  inductive  teaching  strategy 
receive  greater  emnhasis  in  language  arts. 

For  examole,  the  young  child  who  says,  "I  swinged  on  the  gate," 
has  observed,  from  many  specific  examples,  that  past  tense  is  commonly 
formed  by  adding  -ed  to  the  simple  form.  Thus,  he  has  internalized  a 
rule  which  he  has  applied.  If  language  learning  were  imitation  alone, 
no  child  would  over-apply  a  generalization  as  in  the  example  above. 
The  inductive  development  of  generalizations  from  carefully  structured 
examples  should  he  the  major  technique  for  teaching  new  concepts  in 
language.      The  deductive  application  of  the  generalization  results  in  a 
synthesis  of  words  and  ideas  which,   similarly  >   matches  out-of -school 
language  development. 

Convergent  and  Divergent  Thinking 

Some  children  show  a  strong  preference  for  learning  creatively. 
They  learn  a  great  deal  if  they  are  allowed  to  think  independently 
and  they  make  little  progress  if  they  are   forced  to  learn  by  predeter- 
mined methods.  These  children  are  divergent  thinkers.  Other  children 
may  need  direct  supervision  in  their  learning.  Since  some  of  these 
children  come  from  closely  supervised  homes  where  convergent  thinking 
is  valued  they  often  need  strong  reinforcement  for  their  "right  answers" 
in  order  to  learn  happily  in  school.  (12,  11)  Teaching  strategies  aimed 
at  developing  both  convergent  and  divergent  thinking  abilities  in  child- 
ren are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children  and  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  language  arts  program. 

Strategies  aimed  at  convergent  thinking  stress  making  conclusions 
on  the  basis  of  available  evidence  while  those  aimed  at  divergent 
thinking  emphasize  the  complete  range  of  possibilities  in  hypotheses 
coupled  with  some  reluctance  to  draw  conclusions.  (1,  6)  Convergent 
thinking  may  be  encouraged  in  such  things  as  creative  writing  and  the 
telling  of  tall  tales. 

Class  experiences  designed  to  produce  convergent  thinking  should 
be  typical  and  usual  rather  than  specific,  atypical,  and  unusual.  During 
class  discussion  you  will  want  to  extend  the  range  of  acceptance  of 
original  ways  of  solving  a  problem  if  your  objective  is  divergent 
behavior.  Discussion  prior  to  report  writing  will  attempt  to  delimit 
the  range  of  valid  conclusions,  (l,  5-6) 

Questioning 

Questioning  is  one  of  the  ways  that  you  can  control  what  happens  in 
your  classroom.  If  you  consider  your  role  to  be  that  of  a  guide  to 
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learning  rather  than  a  dispenser  of  information,  questioning  becomes 
crucial  and  the  way  of  asking  questions  perhaos  the  most  influential 
single  teaching  act.  The  focus  set  by  your  guestions  (a)  circumscribes 
the  mental  operations  of  your  pupils,  (b)  determines  which  points  or 
ideas  they  can  explore,  and  (c)  determines  which  modes  of  thought  they 
learn.  (11,  53)  For  examnle,  your  guestions  can  move  pupils  from  conver- 
gent to  divergent  thought  (eg.  What  facts  led  the  detective  in  the  story 
to  the  right  conclusion?  Given  all  the  other  available  evidence,  what 
conclusions  might  the  detective  have  arrived  at?),  from  the  inductive 
Drocess  of  formulating  generalizations  about  language  to  the  deductive 
one  of  using  those  generalizations  in  new  language  contexts. 

Questioning  strategies  should  be  developed  or  modified  in  light 

of  understandings  available  regarding  convergent  and  divergent  thinking, 

Bloom's  and  Krathwohl's  coanitive  and  affective  taxonomies,  and  Flander's 
classroom  interaction  analysis. 

For  further  discussion  of  questioning  in  the  classroom,  see: 

1.  Carin,  Arthur  A.  and  Robert  B.  Sund,  Developing  Questioning  Tech- 
niques: A  Self-concent  Approach .  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill 
1971.  Available  in  Canada  from  Charles  E.  Merrill,  115  Norfinch 
Dr.,  Downsview,  Ontario. 

2.  Sanders,  Morris  M.  Classroom  Questions  -  What  Kinds?  New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1966.  Available  in  Canada  from  Fitzhenry  and  White- 
side, 150  Lesmill  Road,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 

Sequencing  Versus  Whole  Task  Teaching 

Cazden  auestions  the  common  educational  nractice  of  analyzing  ob- 
jectives into  their  comnonent  parts  and  teaching  the  parts  sequentially 
on  some  rational  basis.  (4,  137ff)  She  is  not  sure  that  these  proce- 
dures are  effective  for  all  objectives.  She  quotes  Anderson  who  holds 
the  same  point  of  view: 

Educators  who  have  been  influenced  by  the  programed-instruc- 
tion  movement  take  it  as  self-evident  that  the  best  way  to  teach 
a  complex  skill  is  to  analyze  it  into  comDonent  subskills  and 
subconceots,  then  teach  each  of  these  in  turn.  Cast  in  different 
lanquaqe  such  an  aooroach  is  a  part- task  method,  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  whole-task  method  in  which  the  student  is  required  to 
perform  the  terminal  behavior  as  best  he  can  from  the  yery   begin- 
ning of  training.  (Anderson,  1968,  p.  207) 

Contrasted  with  the  part-task  method  used  in  school  is  the  way  that 
children  learn  their  oral  language  before  coming  to  school.  From  birth 
on,  most  children  are  surrounded  with  mature  adult  speech  and  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  conversation   Each  child  extracts  the  voca- 
bulary, the  meaning  and  the  structure  of  language  from  his  verbal  envir- 
onment and  constructs  his  own  language  system.  In  this  context  there  is 
yery   little  sequencing  of  what  the  child  hears,  nor  is  there  a  break- 
down of  skills  which  the  child  is  taught. 
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Cazden  concludes  that  two  things  should  be  done  in  our  schools. 
First,  teachers  should  orovide  a  classroom  environment  which  is  rich 
in  both  language  the  child  hears  and  in  provocations  to  self-expres- 
sion and  communication.  Second,  teachers  need  to  listen  diagnostically 
to  children's  lanauage  and  guide  their  progress  toward  increasingly 
adequate  oral  and  written  forms,  giving  help  as  needed  without  imposing 
an  arbitrary  instructional  sequence  on  a  learning  process  that  is  not 
fully  understood.  For  example,  you  might  adopt  this  approach  in  your 
classroom:  You  might  provide  an  activity  corner  (even  a  play  corner) 
in  your  classroom  which  stimulates  activity  or  play  and  thereby  stimu- 
lates language.  If  you  take  an  active  part  in  promotina  activity  by 
providing  materials  and  by  participating  as  well,  language  can  be 
stimulated  and  extended.  In  this  context,  you  also  get  the  opportunity 
to  listen  diagnostically  to  children's  language.  As  well,  there  are 
many  other  ways  you  can  provide  languaqe-rich  experiences  and  stimulation 
to  communicate  in  a  manner  which  develops  the  whole  task  approach. 


Teacher  as  Resource  Person  Versus  Lecturer 

These  two  methods  of  conducting  a  class  are  based  on  views  of  teach- 
inq  which  are  auite  different.  Lecturing  is  supported  by  the  view  that 
says  knowledge  is  held  by  the  teacher  who  can  transmit  it  to  the  pupil 
who  can,  in  turn,  acquire  that  knowledge.  This  view  implies  that  pupils 
listen,  often  passively,  to  what  the  teacher  says.  The  teacher  dominates 
the  activities  in  the  classroom. 

The  concept  of  teacher  as  resource  person  suggests  that  children 
are  responsible  for  much  of  their  learning,  that  they  are  active  in  the 
process  of  learning,  that  they  need  to  communicate  with  peers  and  other 
persons  as  well  as  to  the  teacher.  In  this  situation,  the  teacher  helps 
to  stimulate  talk  and  discussion  in  language  arts  and  helps  children  to 
learn  and  extend  their  language,  hut  is  not  the  centre  of  activity. 

The  philosophy  of  the  language  arts  developed  in  this  handbook  places 
greater  emnhasis  on  the  teacher  as  resource  person.  Children  need  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  learning,  in  communicating,  and  in  taking  responsibility 
for  their  own  learning.  The  teacher  as  lecturer  has  a  limited  role  in 
this  context. 

The  only  way,  short  of  tutorial,  to  provide  individual 
students  enough  language  experience  and  feedback  is  to  develop 
smallgroup  interaction  into  a  sensitive  learning  method.  The 
teacher's  role  must  be  to  teach  students  to  teach  each  other. 
Thus  he  frequently  breaks  the  class  into  small  groups  for  con- 
versing, acting,  reading,  and  writing,  setting  the  structure 
of  these  groups  by  training  them,  consulting  with  them,  and 
relating  their  activities  to  whole-class  presentations.  (7,  12) 


CHAPTER    VIII 


EVALUATION 


The  process  of  evaluation  has  been  defined  in  Evaluation  Guide- 
lines -  Alberta  Education  1972  as  "systematically  collecting  and 
processing  information  for  the  purpose  of  decision  making.  The  infor- 
mation gathered  and  the  decisions  which  result  are  related  directly 
to  objectives."  (p.  3)  Evaluation  in  the  elementary  language  arts 
program  follows  this  definition. 


Purpose  of  Evaluation 

In  language  arts,  evaluation  is  continuous  and  is  concerned  with 
the  child's  effectiveness  of  communication.  The  evaluation  which  takes 
place  prior  to  teaching  a  lesson  is  considered  diagnostic  and,  as  out- 
lined in  detail  in  the  foregoing  sections,  identifies  the  child's  lan- 
guage strengths  and  the  areas  where  further  development  is  possible 
and  needed. 

The  evaluation  which  takes  place  during  teaching  includes  an 
assessment  of  whether  the  child  understands  the  teacher's  directions, 
whether  the  needs  of  two  or  more  children  suggest  grouping  for  a  simi- 
lar type  instruction,  or  whether  a  child  needs  additional  assistance 
to  help  him  do  his  assignment. 

The  evaluation  which  takes  place  after  teaching  is  completed  and 
after  the  child  has  expressed  himself  in  the  appropriate  mode(s)  is  a 
tentative  appraisal  of  his  improvement  in  expression  and  increase  in 
knowledge.  This  final  evaluation  is  at  least  partially  diagnostic 
in  that  it  points  out  areas  for  further  development.  To  the  degree 
necessary,  it  may  also  be  used  for  reporting  progress  to  parents. 

In  both  evaluation  and  in  teaching,  it  is  ^jery   important  that  the 
teacher  realize  the  difference  between  the  underlying  knowledge   of  lan- 
guage which  the  child  has,  i.e.  his  potential  for  communication,  and 
the  actual  language  behavior   that  he  displays,  i.e.  actual  examples 
of  communication  acts.  The  goal  of  instruction  in  language  arts  is 
the  development  within  the  student  of  a  new  tyne  of  competence  (know- 
ledge), or  an  expansion  of  his  present  competence,  not  just  an  observ- 
able change  in  behavior.  However,  the  only  way  we  can  try  to  find  out 
what  knowledge  the  child  has  is  by  looking  at  his  behavior.  It  is 
crucial,  then,  that  as  the  teacher  observes  the  expressive  behavior 
of  the  child  he  try  to  recognize  how  and  to  what  degree  that  expression 
reflects  the  child's  knowledge. 
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Because  the  child  cannot  translate  certain  knowledge,  for  example, 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  into  speech  or  writing  does  not  mean  that  the 
knowledge  is  lacking  or  that  it  has  not  been  acquired.  It  may  mean 
that  the  child  refuses  to  answer  from  fear  of  failure,  or  that  the 
question  is  not  clear,  or  that  at  this  particular  time  he  cannot  recall 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observable  behavior  of  recalling  the  defini- 
tion of  a  word  does  not  provide  absolute  evidence  that  the  child  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  the  word.  These  examples  suggest  that  the  teacher 
should  be  cautious  in  interpreting  the  child's  behavior  as  indicative 
of  his  knowledge.  At  present,  observing  what  the  child  does  is  the 
only  way  to  get  at  his  underlying  knowledge  or  competence.  It  is  this 
underlying  knowledge  that  we  are  trying  to  expand  in  our  language  arts 
program,  not  just  observable  behavior  or  performance. 

Some  Principles  of  Evaluation 

1.  Evaluation  is  a  guide  to  further  development.  It  is  a  measure- 
ment of  present  growth  which  clarifies  to  both  teacher  and 
child  what  must  be  reviewed,  rel earned,  or  learned  for  the 
first  time. 

2.  Evaluation  is  based  on  the  objectives  of  the  task,  lesson, 
course,  etc.  It  is  designed  to  test  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  are  met. 

3.  Evaluation  is  also  based  on  the  abilities  and  performance 
of  the  child. 

Absolute  standards  and/or  adult  standards  of  language  use  and 
understanding  are  not  appropriate  to  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Standards  should  be  set  relative  to  the  child 
and  his  language  growth. 

If  evaluation  is  used  to  comDare  children  with  each  other  as 
it  has  been  in  class  grading,  it  should  receive  much  less  em- 
Dhasis  than  that  devoted  to  measuring  the  improvement  or  de- 
velopment that  an  individual  child  makes  compared  to  his  pre- 
vious Derformance.  In  light  of  the  introductory  comments  in 
this  chapter,  what  can  we  find  out  about  his  increasing  compe- 
tence as  reflected  by  his  language  behavior?  What  can   the 
child  do  (rather  than  what  can't  he  do)? 

4.  Evaluation  measures  growth  in  all  areas  -  cognitive,  affective, 
psychomotor.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  those  aspects  of 
lanauage  arts  which  are  easily  recorded  on  paper.  Does  the 
child  show  some  change  or  development  in  his  attitude  toward 
others  and  towards  communication?  Do  his  communicative  actions 
suggest  that  learning  has  taken  place?  Has  he  matured  in  his 
feelings  towards  others  and  in  his  exDression  of  those  feel- 
ings? 
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5.  Evaluation  should  be  an  appraisal  involving  both  teacher  and 
punil.  For  the  child  to  benefit  most  from  evaluation,  he 
should  be  included  in  designing  the  evaluation  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  results  with  you.  In  this  interac- 
tion you  can  assist  him  in  setting  realistic  goals  and  expec- 
tations for  his  language  learnings. 

6.  Evaluation  does  not  eaual  testing,  but  it  may  include  testing 
as  one  of  its  aspects.  There  are  many  ways  of  evaluating  a 
child's  progress:  checking  his  work,  observing  his  actions, 
listening  to  his  comments,  feeling  his  enthusiasm  as  well  as 
giving  him  a  test.  Everything  that  is  valuable  to  teach  or 
learn  should  be  evaluated  but  not  always  can  it  be  measured 
with  a  Daoer  and  pencil  test. 


Questions  to  Ask 

1 .  What  is  the  purpose  of  the   language   task  being  designed  for  the 
chi Id? 

Knowing  what  dimensions  of  languane  development  to  evaluate 
and  how  to  evaluate  them  is  dependent  upon  the  task  which  you  set 
for  the  child.  McFetridge  provides  an  example.  (6,  204)  If  the 
task  is  to  explore  one's  feelings 3   one  of  the  following  questions 
might  be  asked  to  stimulate  demonstration  and  verbal  reaction  by 
the  pupils:  (a)  How  does  it  feel  when  you  trip  and  lose  the  ice 

cream  from  your  ice  cream  cone? 

(b)  How  do  you  feel  and  act  when  you  have  to  open  a 
present  that  was  supposed  to  be  a  surprise,  but 
that  you  had  already  peeked  at? 

(c)  How  do  you  feel  when  your  puppy  gets  hurt? 

2.  What  is  the  child's  present  stage  of  language  development  relative 
to  this  task?     What  can  we  expect  of  the  child? 

The  first  dimension  of  the  task  which  might  be  considered, 
according  to  McFetridge,  is  the  fluency  to  control  growth  pattern. 
The  first  responses  to  the  questions  designed  to  explore  feelings 
might  be  a  "profusion  of  unselected  responses".  Then  you  might 
have  pupils  classify  the  responses  on  some  criterion  such  as  those 
that  show  guilt.  Children  might  then  be  asked  to  evaluate  the 
responses  by  answering  the  question,  "Is  this  a  good  way  to  show 
how  you  feel?".  Comparing  and  contrasting  their  feelings  in  different 
situations  might  come  later.  These  successive  steps  move  from 
fluency  to  control  of  expression.  Where  the  children  are  in  their 
normal  language  growth  will  affect  how  far  towards  controlled  ex- 
pression you  may  take  them  and,  as  a  result,  how  you  will  evaluate 
their  responses. 

3.  Does  the  child  show  improvement  in  his  ability  to  accomplish  this 
task?     Should  he?      (This   latter  question  is  a  check  on  what  we 
know  about  the  child's  present  stage  of  language  development.) 
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A  number  of  occasions  in  which  the  child  has  an  opportunity  to 
comnare  and  contrast  his  feelings  towards  an  experience,  for  example, 
will  allow  you  to  evaluate  his  growth  toward  the  use  of  more  flexi- 
ble language  in  responding  to  a  particular  type  of  task. 


Criteria  for  Analysis  of  Children's  Expression 

The  criteria  that  you  use  as  a  guide  to  evaluating  children's  ex- 
pression vary  with  each  language  task  you  set.  As  a  result  it  is  im- 
oossible  to  list  all  the  criteria  that  you  might  use  for  evaluation. 
However,  to  assist  you  in  recalling  some  criteria  for  a  few  tasks,  the 
following  'lists  are  taken  from  the  sample  units  in  Chapter  VI  and  are 
collected  here.  In  setting  criteria  for  evaluation  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  task,  the  language  ability  of  the  child, 
the  context  in  which  the  communication  takes  olace,  as  well  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  messaae  and  the  mode  used. 

Evaluation  Criteria 

1.  DescriDtion  -  Year  Two 

Does  the  child's  oral  description  indicate  his  ability  to: 

a.  Focus  on  task? 

b.  Identify  attributes  through  sensory  experience  according 
to  -  color,  size,  shape,  texture,  weight,  taste,  smell, 
actions,  and  composition? 

c.  Use  fluency  and  precision  in  vocabulary? 

d.  Describe  parts  in  relationship  to  the  whole? 

e.  Describe  according  to  the  use  of  function? 

f.  Apply  class  name  and/or  categorize  the  object? 

2.  Description  -  Year  Five 

Does  the  child's  oral  description  indicate  his  ability  to: 

a.  Focus  on  the  task? 

b.  Identify  attributes  through  sensory  experience  according 
to  -  color,  size,  shape,  texture,  weight,  taste,  smell, 
sound,  actions,  composition? 

c.  Use  fluency  and  precision  in  vocabulary? 

d.  Describe  parts  in  relationship  to  the  whole? 

e.  Describe  according  to  use  or  function? 

f.  Apply  class  name  and/or  categorize  the  object? 

g.  Employ  figurative  speech  to  compare  objects  or  describe 
feel ings? 

h.  Describe  by  using  comparison  and  contrast? 
i.  Relate  personal  point-of-view  (connotation)? 
j.  Organize  ideas? 

Note:  With  increasing  language  maturity  the  criteria 
for  evaluation  are  more  numerous  and  the  expectations 
for  responses  increase.  Thus,  the  guestions  may  be  the 
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same  in  some  instances  but  the  level   or  complexity  of 
the  response  will   vary. 

3.  Storytelling  -  Year  Two 

Does  the  child's  storytelling  (written)   indicate  his  ability 

to: 

a.  Express  a  single  idea  or  several  ideas? 

b.  Express  a  unified  thought? 

c.  Communicate  with  the  reader? 

d.  Recognize  the  nature  of  characters  in  the  story  situation? 

e.  Recognize  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others? 

f .  Focus  on  the  main  idea  of  the  story? 

g.  Show  awareness  of  sequence? 

h.  Structure  events  to  present  beginning,  middle,  end? 

i.  Express  detail  by  using  sensory  language  to  describe  in 
terms  of:  shape,  size,  movement,  color,  sounds,  smells, 
touch  -  the  elements  of  the  real  or  imagined  world? 

j.  Exoress  relationship  between  ideas  using  transitional 
and  connective  words? 

4.  Storytelling  -  Year  Five 

Does  the  child's  oral  storytelling  indicate  his  ability  to: 

a.  Express  a  single  idea? 

b.  Express  several  ideas? 

c.  Express  a  unified  thought? 

d.  Communicate  with  reader? 

e.  Recognize  nature  of  character  in  the  story  -  situation? 

f.  Recognize  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  (emphathize)? 

g.  Focus  on  the  main  idea  of  the  story? 
h.  Show  awareness  of  sequence  of  events? 

i.  Structure  events  to  present  beginning,  middle,  ending? 

j.  Express  relationship  between  ideas  using  transitional 
and  connective  words? 

k.  Express  detail  by  using  sensory  language  to  describe  in 
terms  of  -  shape,  size,  movement,  color,  sounds,  smells, 
touch  -  the  elements  of  the  real  or  imaginative  world? 

1.  Use  variety  in  style  and  length  of  sentences  for  effective 
communication  of:  characterization,  mood,  setting? 

m.  Use  a  full  range  of  language  competence:  figures  of  speech, 
inference  beyond  the  stimuli,  wit  and  humor,  non-literal 
language,  precise  vocabulary  -  accuracy  in  choice  of  words? 

n.  Create  individual  style:  reflect  a  broad  experience  and 
information  base,  achieve  compactness,  interpret  in  terms 
of  a  value  system,  present  original  view-point? 

o.  Achieve  accuracy  in  mechanics:  growth  in  use  of  punctua- 
tion, capitalization,  quotation  marks  and  other  language 
mechanics  to  make  thoughts  meaningful  to  the  reader. 

p.  Critically  evaluate  own  product:  proof  reading,  editing. 
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Listening  -  Early  Year  One 

Does  the  child's  response  indicate  his  ability  to: 

a.  Listen  actively  to  what  is  said? 

b.  Show  interest  in  subject? 

c.  Follow  the  seouence  of  events  over  increasingly  lengthy 
selections? 

d.  Recognize  mood? 

e.  Detect  main  idea? 

f.  C-et   information? 

g.  Visualize  events? 
h.  Create  imagery? 

i.  Exoress  enjoyment? 

,j.  Make  comnarisons? 

k.  Draw  inferences? 

1 .  Make  judgements? 


Some  Methods  of  Evaluation 

1.  Observation. 

2.  Daily  records  of  children's  work  in  file  folders  to  show  improve- 
ment. 

3.  Puoil -Teacher  conferences. 

4.  Ouestionnaires. 

5.  Informal  testing. 

6.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
standardized  tests  in  language  arts.  Many  of  these  tests  do 
not  measure  approoriate  language  knowledge  or  behavior  as  de- 
veloped in  this  program. 


CHAPTER      IX 


REFERENCES 

Recommended  Texts 

Language  and  How  to  Use   It     (Gage)  copyright  1973 

Language  and  How  to  Use   It,  Beginning  Levels   (K-l) 
Language  and  How  to  Use   It,  Book  1    (Soft  Cover) 
Teacher's   Fd.   Language  and  How  to  Use   It,  Book  1 
Language  and  How  to  Use  It,  Book  2   (Soft  Cover) 
Teacher's  Ed.    Language  and  How  to  Use   It,  Book  2 

Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program     copyright  1973 
Magic  Seasons    (Grade  3) 
Teacher's  Guidebook  for  Magic  Seasons 
Multiworlds    (Grade  4) 
Teacher's  Guidebook  for  Multiworlds 
Mansoace   (Grade  5) 
Teacher's  Guidebook  for  Manspace 
Mediamind   (Grade  6) 
Teacher's  Guidebook  to  Mediamind 


World  of  Language  Series   (McGraw)   (Canadiar 

Edition)  copyright 

Book  M  (Softext)    (Grades   K-l) 

Book  Y  (Softext,  Hardtext)    (Grade  1) 

Book  E  (Softext,  Hardtext)    (Grade  2) 

Book  N  (Hardtext)    (Grade  3) 

Book  G   (Hardtext)   (Grade  4) 

Book  L   (Hardtext)    (Grade  5) 

Book  I    (Hardtext)    (Grade  6) 

Book  M,  Teacher's   (Softext)   (K-l) 

Book  Y,  Teacher's   (Softext,  Hardtext) 

(1) 

Book  E,  Teacher's   (Softext,  Hardtext) 

(2) 

Book  N,  Teacher's    (Hardtext)    (3) 

Book  G,  Teacher's   (Hardtext)    (4) 

Book  L,  Teacher's    (Hardtext)    (5) 

Book   I,  Teacher's   (Hardtext)   (6) 

SuDplementary  Materials  for  Teaching 

1973 


There  is  a  wealth  of  good  supplementary  materials  available  to 
assist  teachers  by  way  of  providino  new  ideas  or  activities  for  particular 
occasions.  Some  of  these  are  listed  below.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive; 
rather,  we  have  selected  materials  which  we  are  familiar  with  and  which 
appear  to  have  particular  merit.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  other  good 
material  available  which  you  may  know  and  prefer. 
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Teacher  Resources 

Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program  -  Analysis  of  Content  booklets  to  accom- 
pany each  text  and  a  Tneoretical  Base  and  Specific  Objectives  for 
total  series.  Available  from  Mr.  Warren  Burbank,  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  7405  -  36  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  A,  CALGARY,  Alberta, 

Talking  Guidebooks  for  each  level  of  the  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Pro- 
gram are  available  in  audio  tape  format  from  the  Audio  Visual  Ser- 
vices Branch,  Department  of  Education.  If  you  submit  blank  audio 
tapes,  this  inservice  material,  eg.  "A  Talking  Guidebook  for  Magic 
Seasons",  will  be  dubbed  on  to  your  taDes  free  of  charge. 

World  of  Language  series  -  Teaching  Strategies  and  Learning  Objectives 
Bank  booklets  to  accomDany  each  text  in  Grades  2  to  6  are  available 
from  Mr.  Bob  MacLean,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Limited,  11604  -  91  Street, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta. 


Allen,  Roach  Van  and  Claryce  Allen.  Language  Experience  in  Early  Child- 
hood. A  Teacher's  Resource  Book.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Press,  151 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

"Meaningful  language  can  be  developed  through  varied  experiences . " 
This  resource  provides  many  good  activities  for  early  primary  levels  which 
are   designed  to  provide  for  that  varied  experience  and  the  language  de- 
velooment  that  can  follow. 

Applegate,  Mauree.  Easy  in  English.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1960. 
Available  from  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside,  150  Lesmill  Road,  Don  Mills, 
Ontario. 

Provides  many  excellent  creative  ideas  and  activities  for  use  in 
the  language  arts  program. 

Boyd,  Gertrude.  Teaching  Communication  Skills  in  Elementary  School,  Van 

Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  1970. 

Presents  a  theoretical  overview  of  the  language  arts  program  followed 

by  many  pages  of  examDles  of  activities  in  listening,  speaking,  writing, 
spelling,  reading,  drama,  etc. 

Burrows,  Alvina,  et  al .  They  All  Want  to  Write.  3rd  Edition.  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1964,  55  Horner  Avenue,  Toronto  18,  Ontario. 

Includes  discussion  of  and  ideas  for  development  of  various  types  of 
writing,  eg.  practical  and  creative. 

McCracken,  Robert  A.,  and  Marlene  J.  McCracken.  Reading  Is  Only  The  Tiger's 
Tail ,  Leswing  Press,  750  Adrian  Way,  San  Rafael,  California  94903,  1972. 
"Outlines  the  theoretical  base  for  an  integrated  language  arts  pro- 
gram; contains  many  practical  suggestions  for  activities  in  reading, 
writing,  listening,  thinking,  drama,  etc.,  and  numerous  samples  of  child- 
ren's work.  Most  useful  to  primary  teachers. 
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Moffett,  James.     A  Student-Centered  Language  Arts  Curriculum,  Grades 
K-13:     A  Handbook  for  Teachers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1968. 
(Available  from  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons   (Canada)  Ltd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario.) 

Presents  an  integrated  approach  to  teaching  the  language  arts  which 
does  not  rely  on  oreoackaged  materials.     Activities  in  developing  language 
through  reading,  sneaking,  drama,  writing,  etc.,  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. 

Poetry  Time.     W.   J.   Gage  Limited,  1500  Birchmount  Road,   Scarborough  4, 
Ontario.      (Grade  1 ) 

A  record  album  with  poetry  read  by  May  Hill   Arbuthnot,  and  with 
suggestions  for  participation. 

Sawyer.   Ruth.     The  Way  of  the  Storyteller.     Toronto:  Macmillan,  1966. 

This  book  by  a  reknowned  storyteller  is  filled  with  practical   sugges- 
tions for  raising  the  guality  of  one's  storytelling  ability  and  for  select- 
ing story  material . 

Siks,  G.   B.     Creative  Dramatics:  An  Art  for  Children.     New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1958. 

Designed  for  use  in  classroom  or  community.     There  are  many  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  teaching  children  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Smith,  James  A.     Setting  Conditions  for  the  Creative  Teaching  of  the 
Language  Arts   in  the  Elementary  School.     Allyn  and  Bacon,  1967.     Available 
from  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  70  Bond  Street,  Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

Provides  the  essence  of  creativity  and  is  a  rich  source  of  ideas  for 
language  arts  teachers. 

Smith,  James  A.     Creative  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Literature  in  the 
Elementary  School .     Allyn  and  Bacon,  1967.     Available  from  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  Canada. 

Introductory  section  is  similar  to  foregoing  reference  with  many 
ideas  for  creative  teaching  of  reading  and  literature. 

Sounds  and  Images.      (Elementary  Version)     Ginn  and  Company,   30  Mobile  Drive, 
Toronto  16,  Ontario. 

A  record  and  Teacher's  Guide  in  which  the  class   is  asked  to  listen 
to  various  recorded  sound  effects  and  describe  a  scene  which  the  sound 
suggests.     Can  be  used  as  a  test  of  creativity. 

Sounds   I  Can  Hear.     Glen view,   Illinois:   Scott  Foresman  &  Co.     Available 
from  W.   J.   Gage  Ltd.,  1500  Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough  4,  Ontario. 

Set  of  4   record  albums  develons  listening-looking  experiences  in 
settings  around  the  house,  Farm-in-the-Zoo,  neighborhood  and  school. 

Way,  Brian.     Development  Through  Drama.  Longman  Canada  Limited,  55  Barber 
Greene  Road,   Don  Mills,  Ontario. 

Covers  the  exploration  of  the  five  senses,  movement  to  music,  panto- 
mime, role  playing,  story  dramatization  and  improvisation.     Contains 
hundreds  of  exercises  for  the  teacher  to  try  with  children  as  well   as  logi- 
cal  explanation  of  the  role  of  creative  dramatics  in  the  education  of 
children. 
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Pupil  Materials 

(a)  Language  Arts  Textbook  Series 

Nelson  Language  Stimulus  program 

Supplementary  materials  to  accompany  recommended  texts 
Year  Three 


Grumokin,  the  Pumokin  (3) 
Hercules  Vast  the  Snowman  (3) 
Miss  Stvck  the  Nut  Doll  (3) 
Rarker  the  Seal  (3) 
Activity  Cards  for  Stories  of 
Poems  for  Magic  Seasons  (3) 


the  Magic  Seasons  (3) 


Year  Four 


Mul  ti 

1  (Grade  4) 

Multi 

?.   (Grade  4) 

Multi 

3  (Grade  4) 

Mul  ti 

4  (Grade  4) 

Multi' 

-poems  (Grade 

Year  Five 

4) 


People  in  Space  (6) 

Places  in  Space  (5) 

Space  to  Share  (5) 

Space  Shots  (5) 


Year  Six 


Media  1  (Grade  6) 

Media  2  (Grade  6) 

Media  3  (Grade  6) 

Media  4  (Grade  6) 


Anderson,   F.    B.   et  al 

New  York:   Haroer  and  Row,  1973 

Ltd.     Year  1-6. 

A  good  language  arts  series. 


New  Directions  in  Enalish.  Revised  Edition. 


Available  from  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside 


Botel ,  M.  and  J.  Dawkins.  Communicating.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Suite 

1408,  100  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto  110,  Ontario,  1973.  Year  1-6. 

The  year  one  and  two  books  can  serve  as  a  very  useful  supplement  to 
the  recommended  series. 


Gregg,  J.  W.  et  al .  Communications.  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 
1971.  Year  3-6. 

An  attractive  and  comprehensive  language  arts  series  by  Canadian 
authors.  An  excellent  supplement  to  the  recommended  materials.  Teacher's 
handbooks  are  available. 
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Martin,  Bill   Jr.     Sounds  of  Language  Readers.     1972  Edition.     Holt, 
P.inehart  and  Winston  of  Canada.     Year  1-6. 

A  rich  source  of  experiences  for  developing  most  areas  of  the  language 
arts.      (Note:     This  is  one  of  the  presently  recommended  reader  series  and 
is  available  through  the  School   Book  Branch.      Its  potential    for  use  in 
developing  the  other  language  arts  areas  should  not  be  overlooked.) 

Moore,  B.     Starting  Points.     Ginn  and  Companv,  35  Mobile  Road,  Toronto, 
1973.     Year  4-6. 

Talking,  acting,  drawing,  reading,  and  singing  activities  are  developed 
around  themes.     Canadian  authors. 


(b)     Oral    Language  Development 

Gladstone,  J.   and  David  Gladstone.     Language  Development  Program.     Science 
Research  Association   (Canada)  Ltd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario,  1970. 

A  very  good  Canadian-developed  set  of  96  fold-out  story  boards  and 
a  teacher's  guide  book.     Materials  are  non-graded  and  open-ended  and  can 
be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  language-developing  situations.     Approximate 
cost:   SI  10   (1973).     One  set  per  school    is  probably  adeguate. 

Scott,  L.  B.     Tell   Again  Story  Cards.     McGraw-Hill    Ryerson  Ltd.,  Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario,  1967. 

Level    I  and  II  for  pre-school   and  Year  One.      Develops  speech,  listen- 
ing, discussion  and  dramatization  activities.     Approximate  cost:   $13.00 
(1973)  per  set. 

Shiach,  Gordon  M.     Teach  Them  To  Speak.     Ward  Lock   Educational    Limited, 
London,   England,  1972,  256  pages.     Available  from  Saunders  of  Toronto  Ltd. 
1885  Leslie  Street,   Don  Mills,  Ontario. 

A  oaoerback  book  of  200  short  language  development  lessons  suitable 
for  children  approximately  age  four  to  seven. 


(c)     Listening  Materials 


Bracken,  Dorothy.     The  Listening  Skills  Program.     Science  Research  Assoc- 
iates  (Canada)  Ltd.,  44  Prince  Andrew  Place,  Don  Mills,  Ontario.     Year  1-6 
This  program  consists  of  12  recordings   (24  lessons)  on  cassette  tapes 
for  each  grade. 

Herr,  Selma.     The  Perceptual    Communication  Skills  Program.      Instructional 
Materials  and  Eguipment  Distributors,   Los  Angeles,  California,  1969. 
(Available  from  Associated  Visual   Services  Ltd.,  1590  West  4th  Avenue, 
Vancouver,  B.C.) 

Consists  of  175  short  listening  activities  arranged  in  order  of 
suitability  from  pre-school  to  year  six.  A  teacher's  handbook  and  a 
pupil's  workbook  comprise  the  program. 
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The  teacher's  source  book  for  the  Language  Experiences  Reading  Program 
(Years  1-3)  has  a  good  section  in  each  book  consisting  of  from  50  to  80 
listening  lessons.     The  Gage  Strategies  for  Language  Arts    (Years  4-6)  also 
has  a  listening  program  section  in  the  teacher's  guide  book.     These 
materials  are  available  from  Gage  Educational    Publishing  Ltd.,  Agincourt, 
Ontario,  at  minimal   cost  since  the  total   program  is  contained  within  a 
section  of  the  teacher's  guide. 

Cassette  recordings  to  accompany  each  of  the  books  in  the  Sounds  of  Lan- 
guage Series  by  Bill   Martin,  Jr.     Holt,   Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada 
Ltd.,   55  Horner  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

These  recordings  enable  children  to  hear  Bill   Martin  read  and  sing 
selections  from  the  readers,  and  provide  opportunities  for  them  to  read 
and  sing  along  with  him,  all   to  the  musical   accompaniment  of  the  guitar- 
ist, Al   Caiola. 


(d)     Writing 

Story  Starters.  Ginn  and  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario.   (Grades  4-6) 

Designed  to  stimulate  creativity  in  written  composition  these  thirty- 
one  story  starters  packages  on  6  x  9  cards,  can  be  used  for  speaking  and 
listening  activities  as  well.  Story  Starters  give  beginnings  of  stories 
ranging  in  length  from  9-45  lines  which  pupils  are  to  complete.  A  short 
Teachers'  Manual  is  included. 


(e)  Miscellaneous 


Drvsdale,  Patrick.  Words  to  Use  -  A  Primary  Thesaurus.  Gage  Education- 
al" Publishing  Ltd. ,  1971. 

An  excellent  thesaurus  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades. 


Professional  References 

Andrews,  Gladys.  Creative  Rhythmic  Movement  for  Children.  New  York: 
Prentic-Hall,  1965~: 

Author  believes  that  all  children  are  creative,  and  that  for  them 
movement  is  a  natural  and  vital  means  of  expression.  They  are  encouraged 
to  create  through  rhythm  and  dance. 

Arbuthnot,  May  H.  The  Arbuthnot  Anthology,  Latest  Edition.  Glenview, 
Illinois:  Scott,  Foresman. 

A  teacher's  anthology  of  ooetry  and  prose  for  children  of  the  lower 
elementary  grades. 
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Arbuthnot,  May  Hill   and  7.   Sutherland.     Children  and  Books.      Fourth 
Edition.     Glenview,   Illinois:   Scott,   Foresman,  1972. 

Overview  of  children's  needs  and  interests,  range  of  books  for 
children,  tyoes  and  criteria  for  children's  literature.     Considers  animal 
stories,  ooetry,  etc.     See  your  librarian  about  this  book. 

Boorman,  Joyce.     Creative  Dance  in  the  First  Three  Grades.     Don  Mills, 
Ontario:  Longman,  1%9.     Creative  Dance  in  Grades   Four  to  Six.     Don  Mills, 
Ontario:   Longman,  1971. 

Two  excellent  texts,  based  on  the  work  of  Rudolf  Saban,  for  the 
teaching  of  creative  dance  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Britton,  James.     Language  and  Learning.       Coral   Gables,   Florida:   University 
of  Miami   Press,  1970.     Available  from  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Ltd.,  1410 
Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Stresses  importance  of  speech  to  the  child  himself  by  drawing  on 
writings  of  philosophers,  linguists,  psycholinguists  and  psychiatrists. 
Considers  course  of  language  develoDment  of  the  child.     An  important  work, 
very  readable. 

Greene,  H.   A.   and  W.   T.    Petty.     Developing  Language  Skills  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools.     Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1971. 

Attention  is  given  to  integration  of  language  activities,  to  teaching 
any  language  skill,  and  to  the  transfer  of  those  skills,  abilities,  and 
attitudes  learned  in  one  language  arts  area  to  their  related  counterparts 
in  other  areas. 

Huck,   Charlotte  S.   and  D.   Y.    Kuhn.     Children's  Literature  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School .     Toronto:   Holt,   Rinehart  and  Winston,  1968. 

Helps  teacher  and  librarian  become  familiar  with  the  literature  that 
is  available  for  children. 

Johnson,   Edna,  et  al.     Anthology  of  Children's  Literature.     Boston,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  1970. 

An  excellent  anthology  of  poetry  and  prose  for  children  of  all   ages. 

Logan,   L.  .M.   and  J.   G.   Logan.     A  Dynamic  Approach  to  Language  Arts. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill,  1967. 

A  general   languaqe  arts  textbook  for  teachers  which  treats  creativity, 
the  four  language  arts  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing, 
and  how  each  of  these  may  be  developed. 

Mi  11  en,  Nina.     Children's  Games  from  Many  Lands.     New  York:   Friendship 
Press,  1965. 

Two  hundred  fifty-eight  games  played  by  the  children  of  sixty-four 
countries  are  included. 

Pemberton  -  Billing,  R.   and  J.    D.   CI  egg.     Teaching  Drama.     Second  Edition. 
London:   University  of  London  Press,  1970. 

Imaginative,  practical   material    for  upper  elementary  and  junior  high. 
Many  of  the  wide  ranging  activities  may  be  adapted  for  use  at  a  younger 
age  level . 
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Slade,   Peter.     An   Introduction  to  Child  Drama.     London:   University  of 
London  Press,  1958. 

States  clearly  and  simoly  the  basic  princioles  of  the  author's 
methods  as  qiven  in  his  major  work,   Child  Drama.     Abundant  practical 
illustrations  are  qiven. 

Smith,   E.    Brooks,   K.    S.   Goodman,  R.   Meredith.     Language  and  Thinking 
in  the  Elementary  School.     Holt,   Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd., 
1970. 

Excellent  treatment  of  language—its  nature,  significance  to  the 
individual   and  society,  its  olace  in  thinking  and  knowing,  function  in 
the  curriculum,  relationship  to  other  media  of  expression.     A  valuable 
textbook  for  teachers. 

Smith,  James  A.     Adventures  in  Communication.     Boston:  Allvn  and  Bacon, 
1972. 

Designed  for  the  teacher  who  may  feel   a  need  to  bring  herself  up  to 
date  on  current  research  and  philosophies  of  teaching  the  language  arts 
program. 

Strickland,  Ruth.      "What  Children  Need  to  Know  About  Language",   New 
Directions  in   Elementary  English.     Alexander  Frazier  (ed.)  Champaign, 
Illinois:   National    Council   of  Teachers  of  English,  1967. 

Tiedt,   S.   and  I.   Tiedt.     Contemporary  English  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Prentice-Hall,   1967,   1879  Birchmount  Road,   Scarborouah   70£ ,  Ontario, 
^n  imaginative,  creative  apnroach  to  lanauage  arts   is  stressed. 
Book  contains  methods,  strategies,   ideas  and  technigues. 

Tiedt,   S.    and  I.   Tiedt.      Readings  on  Comtemoorarv  English  in  the   Elemen- 
tary School .      Prentice-Hall,   1967. 

A  series  of  articles  focussing  attention  on  modern  concents  in  the 
component  areas  of  language  arts. 

Tyas,   B.     Child  Drama  in  Action.     Toronto:   Gage,   1971. 

Concerned  with  dramatic  work  for  children  ages  six  to  nine.     Pro- 
vides opportunities  for  listening  and  creative  speaking,  and  includes 
materials  to  use  in  the  classroom. 

Ward,  Winnifred.      Pla.ymaking  With  Children.     New  York:   Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  1957. 

Contains  many  suggestions  for  improvisations  and  literature  which 
may  be  used  in  dramatic  experiences. 

Wiles,  John  and  A.   Garrard.     Leap  to  Life!:   An  Experiment  in  Youth  Drama. 
London:   Chatto  and  Windus,  1968. 

About  dance  drama  -  not  acting  or  dancing.     Best  described  as  being 
a  method  of  movement  and  mime  to  music. 

Wilkinson,  Andrew.     The  Foundations  of  Language.     Oxford  University  Press, 
70  Wynford  Drive,  Don  Mi  lis,  Ontario,  1971. 

Background  reading  in  the  elements  of  language,  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, capabilities  in  language,  as  well   as  the  development  of  'oracy' 
and  reading.     A  good  treatment  of  the  foundations  of  language. 
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